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MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD- TOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES, 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND 
Studio Broadway, New York (¢ 


PLANO 


ity 


1672 











Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. . ) 2c ~T TD "V7 
New Y ik 38 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 Mr. HARLES LEE PRA ¥: 
5 h 1&th Street Summer residence, Dresden Mr. THES | ¢ yR \. Hi IECK, 

s. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
tive. and | ise all pupils desiring to study with Certificated teachers of the LESCILELILZKY 
me e prepared by her.” METHCD and Ensemble Pianists 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTIL. Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
\LBERTO LAURENCE, MAX BENDHEIM, 
15s East 18th Street. New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 332 West s6th Street New York City 
ng ight; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a ba ce made good, true and beautiful 7 or = 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
IGNRV T EF my a 4 PIANIST 
HI] N RY ? | LE¢ K, 314 East isth Street, New York 
Cor tor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Will accept a limited number of pup 
City of New York 
West sasth Street, New York. | WM. H. RIEGER 
. oe : rENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 18 East 22d Street, New York 
\ leacher | mem ree oe 2 
‘NEW STUDIO”: 303 Fifth Ave.. New York. | GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
- CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
‘ , "NUTTER _ TT — PLANO) and COMPOSITION 
MAX-KNITEL-TREUMANN, Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing does . ‘ —_ 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Mail address 101 West 86th Street, New York Organist Church of the Ascension 
| With the National Conservatory 
GEORGE M. GREENE Instruction: ( rgar Harmony 
, XGE M WREENE, 12 West 11th Street, New York 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
7 Oratori Church, Concert, Opera loa . ie 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
K Jence and address l tof S y 
417 West 23d Street, New York aes We ny ae “ranch New York 
Mr. C. WI Ey ¢€ 1S eRe . SPEMEEE 
WHITNEY COOMBS, M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les om > Dp > . T 
sor and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest MME. 1¢ IRPADI le be )R KS] EN, 
nstr ents aoe a advantages for the study of INSTRUCTURS IN SINGING 
chur iusic and the training of boy voices P St ios rneqgie Ne rk 
Address: 49 West 2zoth Street, New York New oe ne RA 
TOM KARL. | PERRY AVERILL—BaritTone, 
Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic | Opera—Oratorio— Concert 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Art | nd Vocal Instr n 
Studio: Carnegie Hall : Central Park South, New York 
Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, | CHARLES PALM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
: Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen \ n Convent of Sacred Heart 
: Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124t 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, ntralto; Frances 7 Street, New York 
S er yprano, and many other singers now 
pr nent 
Srooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
: “AT rr \ INSTRUCTION 
Maur. OGDEN CRANE, wlictmesin. 
POICE CULTURE (Church, ¢ neert ar (Oratorio 
ITALIAN METHOD Stud East 16th Streeet New York 
Stud $ 3 East igth Street, New York 
f M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, Soprano 
Author and Sule Exponent of 461 Waverly Ave., 
New Method of Musical Stenography Brooklyn, N. Y 
and Development of the French Method of , 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Sight Singing and Ear Training.” ) ] >|) 
yor-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn I Al LW LALLARI “ 
Tuesdays and Fridays Ofticier Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURI 
ny a =o rench and English Répertoire 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., New Stud i89 Fifth Avenue 
Vocal Instruction rs : parE “ 
Pe ent address: Carnegie Hall, New York City | (). HEY WO DW IN] ERS, 
A e fr May to October 1 | 
43 Schmidt Building, Davenport, la \ leache ‘ r Director 
} } tone S f Concerts and Re i r 
"AT “AY | w > I S ()uartet I ) ed 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM | in ¢ (moderate salary), for ex 
The Celebrated Prima Donna es di 8 Fifth Ave., R ee 
V Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio | 
I St | 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York GEORGE SWEET. 
: a asia OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
WALTER HENRY HALL, g- Fifth A Mase Wook 
( ee Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
( ur Ct aster ’ “—T “> 
games’ Church, New York. | J. HARRY WHEELER, 
} r ig, address St. James’|~ Py ae ae ae 
( 4 \ nd st St New York \ a ened é “ae alia echo, 
Stud bift Ave rner if St., New York 
ARN( | a5 | D r of the vocal departme at Chautauqua 
.RNOLD VOLPE, | Pirecwtl, of the 
5 VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER | 
' ted with highest honors at the St. Peters- | yin IED MUND SEVERN, 
j ( Er e, | tion | \ n. Composit Ensemble, 
S I Avenue w York | _ , ‘Tt . , 
| Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
‘ . . iar ul \ ‘ 
g RA D. MOOR S Wi Street, New York 
VOCAI NSTRUCTION : 
East soth Street, New York —— 
|} ENRICO DUZENSI, 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN OPERA TENOR 
. | Will acce for. Voice Culture; g voice 
Pianist | , “pes adie 
| af . 
S 1 Lex A 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
I Str New York 
CARL C. MULLER, 
nr ‘ 74 \ 7 ranslator S I Fund al H 
THE H.W. GREENE STUDIOS, | st "yer Moot 
4 ‘ + J 4bsi¥ha 4 We Peac ' P Harmor . terport ind 
; ss ex \ New York 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
Piano, THE AND SiGHr Sine Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Aver Ne Librar , VOCAL TEACHER 
NEW YORK ihe Castese Woe sgn SON, Mow Teen 
. , = ror THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH sap ‘ eye a 
; N x AND SCHOUL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
( t with Dinlema sranteed pos ; 230 East 62d Street. 
SCHOLARSHIPS Complete musical education given to students 
nt i 1 Paris, 1900 Address from the beginning te the highest perfection 
New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and sad St F & H. CARRI, Directors 
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Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 45th Street, 
New York 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


SOPRANO 


Song Recitals, (Uratorio and Concert 
21 West 42d Sireet, New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
()rgan Lessons at larble Collegiate Church, 
orner Fift Ave. and 2gth Street 
Studio 1402 roadway, New York 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Tris Parish, New York Author of Ihe Art 
{ breathing Address by ma 29 Vesey Street 


| Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Stud and soz Carnegie Ha New York 





| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Musi 





S i non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Persona idress: 318 Eas th Street, New York 
1 FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture and the art of Singing Studio 
and invar e address): Carnegie H New York 
| New York season, October 23, 99. to Ma 1900 
Kansas ( Mi eason, May 1 » August 16 
ig00 (Pepper Building) 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
| Violin Sct 
\ 1, Piar Pheory and Ense e Playing 
| Reside ind 
} 35 Wa n Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 
| 
| , 
| WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
| Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Stud Steinway Ha 
New York 
Fr. W. RIESBERG, 
| ACCOMPANISI 
Inst tion—-Pian Organ, Har 
| \\ ine MusicaL COURIER 
Se rer Ne York State M. T \ 
Re S 
\ rner s6th Street, New York 
| 
|S. C. BENNETT, 

Instructor in Voice Building a Art of 
re { Mme. Genevra Johnstone B und 
ny t r talented 4 t 
Stud 8 Carnegie Ha New York 

Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and ¢ e Educat of 
We sath Street, New York 
irs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals. Music Ora 
Ad Fifth Avenue, N York 
} 
C. B. HAWLEY, 
( er, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
S i ig for Concert, Orat and 
( c Cc} 
S | \ St New York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Orator Concert, Mus ‘ \ ‘ re 
I le I g ar IX ar na 
5 I Ave e, N Y ork 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI(¢ 
» East Stree N York 
\u SEMNA k ) tor 
It I M 
al Me in - 
Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
I al Art Department of Ade ( ge, Dr 
Her c nchett. Direct 
Re e-St in \ 
64 Greene Avenue klyn, N. Y 
| r ( t ( rt. Orator 
bift \ve N ) 
M and =| \it 





HUNSICKER, 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
( ted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO | 
CARLOS A. DE SERRANO | 
lea ers t ¢ ur tte I a. | I r a 
JEANNE ARONE, 
Gr e of Florenza d’Arona 
Spe l eache Course; V al Ir tion 
Stud » Madison Ave., New York 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
ex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel 


New York 


152 East 86th Street, 


The Strathmore 


| Mr 


J. ELDON 
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Vocal Instructor Convent St. E 
I e Production and 5 ng 
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Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA 1) NNA 
K ! re 
\liss EMMA THURSBY 
a . 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
S YLI RI k I FiN SI 
sis Tl os ( 
LRTHUR VOORHIS 
NEW YORK MUSICAL 


MAX WERTHI 


MME. ADE] 


.E LEW] 


I fes Singit Pe 
Miss MINNIE TOPPI 


ELSIE RAY 


Church, Concert, Song 
Saenger Pupil) 
272 Clifton Place 
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SOPRANO 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Harry ROWE SHELLEY, W. FP. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and ater) also Theory and 


armon 
Graduate of the Royal Mish School in Dorie 
130 BAST 56th S STREET, NEW 





RK. 


HOWARD paOee Ay. 
Pupils received in , Piano 


Studio: hh Hall, New York. 


IDA Mm 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK. 














Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de Ja Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Practice. In Cast. 
43 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure inaiee stomes. Complete course. Stage 
ary ensemble +— mise-en-sctne. 
Class and single lessons. 





MonsIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piene Paying 8 ites M. Palche 


cake English, German and Spanish | 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mug. ED. COLONNE, 
PRO EUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 
CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 1g rue du Mail-Erard. 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 











MR. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 





JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 

Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 
s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
ve French—Italian—German 

(Trocadero) 














and Oratorio. 
s§ rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolies. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 








FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers, 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing tau 


gut 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 





J. MELVII.LE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 





170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR |. HUBBARD, 
L TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont 


Mon. AXELINE DE : BERG-LOFGREN 
Teacher of Sin ngin 
Viar 


arcia Method. 
Studio: 149a Tremont St. 





MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing, 
165 -~"ye Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Ca 
Care SHERMAS, CLaY rf Co —July to November. 





W. A. HOWLAND, 


BASSO aes 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Posten, Mass., 
1st Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 





EMMA E. JOH NS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private 
Pianist, Saxony, Germany ; Dr. Wm. Mason 
and Richard Burmeister. 

Address care MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 





oy ree ds is 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTM with 
or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from and omnibus. 
t cuisine. 
MME. VITEAU PAUL. 
(Philipine Lévy de l'Opéra Comi ) Soloists de la 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 


. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 
Paris. 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 











Boston. 








Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 








London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of London, 1880. 
AL! branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


» sae 
hg Bg Nig 


- yd 


erties ab | 4 6d. to £4 148. 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 








Stef of tye Professors. Cues pom antrae, 
tell lady | Superintendent _ 


By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, Londos, KE. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zsthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebevir Read, Earl's Court, 8 W., Lenden. 


MME. MORIANI, 











Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Selentifice Veice Training fer Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
8 Eant’s Cownr Squans, Lexvon, & W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


a ne ee 
M. Passarwex. 


rome ty, TE 5 


Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: No. rats Carnegie Hall, New York. 














Canada. 








(Canade.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 
School of Eleeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 
Affiliated with the University of leronte aad with Irisity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 


The Mason & Risch Piano Go. us. 


Mr. RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupile received at the Conservatory of Music, 





oronto, 
MRS. H. W. PARKER, 








Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 
Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mur. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





ow 
Chaussée d’ Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faeiten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music an in July, 1900. Pui 


particularston a: 
162 “Boyiaton Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and 


HE CLAVIER == 


Sexe ognite are assured in a wa 
erms. h 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


of Steinert Hall, SOPRANO. 
et Sedic, Paris. Boston. VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Muz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
RACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. FEEL T 
son Treat Bt, Reson ee 


DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 

and Time Saved 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ADVANCED 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY AT 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


° Call or address tel RS 





Send for terms. 


FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


RESULTS TELL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Sooniee 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGBR, Directer, = by > most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITs ‘BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Vielia aad all Orchestral Instruments. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 





Conservatory Open all Summer. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


Clavier Company Piano School 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 11, 
Under the personal direction of 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Regular Course, 72 Lessons, - - 
Partial Course A, - - - - 
Partial Course B, - - - - 
Partial Course C, - - - - 


CLAVIERS witt be furnished for use free of charge to all pupils of the Summer School. 


Send for circular, giving full particulars of the course, to 


A. K. VIRGIL, 26 West 15th St., Rew York. 


OF THE 


Founder of the Clavier method. 


$50.00 
25.00 
35.00 
37.50 














4 THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manefacture. We : 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical . 
profession and the public. Pe 


7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


mh, BOSTON. 


STERLING Sates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—a—_D ERBY, CONN. 


































svau“> THE S, BRAINARD’S SONS CO. nuttin. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auaditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 











PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 
Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Miller, second ; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
ETTA C, KEIL,| Si eee 
seer - e. 5) Ww A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
" Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. — et 
Y/ 3354 Fifth Avenue, JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano. Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 W. Susquehanna Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


wa. M. STEVENSON, 








Voice Production and Sin gi q Teacher of Piano. 
” uct S ng, (Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
STUDIO; Class and Private Instruction. 


850 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circular and terms sent on application. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION. 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HIER 


649 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
Contralto. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, v~ 
Violinist. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Cochgun, 
Pittsburg. Pa 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 














* Vocal Studio. 





Open All Summer. 


** Supports the Voice 
‘*An Inspiration to a 


a greater degree in the 


268 Wabash Avenue, 


WEBER 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 


Most Admirably.”’ 


Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenwe, cor. 16th St., . ‘ 


NEW YORK, 
° - CHICAGO. 














EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘"iss"""” 





Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
37 West 324 Street, NEW YORK. 
Sumimer Address: 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
MRS. CLARA A, KORN, Director 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Adele Lacis Balawin, 


Contralto. 
Residence Studio:—_____~—) 


Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street 
Methods certified to by European Masters 


EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


Si West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 














CY MNOLIA 





Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 


ATLANTA 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


Musical Director. 


(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) 





BERTA-GROSSE-THOMASON 


School for Piano, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mme. Berta-Grosse-Thomason and ie 
sistants. Theory, Harmony and Composition, 
Mr. W.E Bassett. Tuition, per term, $15 to $40. 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York 





WOODRUFF’S 


Summer Music School, 


ROUND LAKE, N.Y. 


Piano, Voice, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Sight Reading (Woodruff Methéd), Repertoire 
(songs in English, Italian, French, German, Latin), 
Criticism, Normal Methods, Pupils’ Recitals, 
History 

Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 

For particulars address the Director, 


H. E. WOODRUFF, 





140 West 105th Street, New York City. 





Milwaukee. 





ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS 








818 North 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MUSICALES 


aHENRY CLARKE, BARITONE 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 
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GEkKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17 
May 2, 1900 
{ )HN PHILIP SOUSA’S European tou 
\ 3 1 
5 : up to the present time has been a verit 
able triumph over every con 
dition excep the weather! 
It is a mild statement that 
Ca ' 1 } 
A the playing of this superb 


% \mericar vind orchestra 
a) under Sousa’s magnet 
' 


; leadership has created 
¢ a sensation 


iF 


Continent 


the 


on the 
he first place Sousa 





band has been preceded 

by a reclame quite uncom 

mon in Europe The fea 

tures of the Marcl 

King” have been made fam 

iar to all Berliners’ by 

thousands of American lithograph portraits distributed 
over the city, the press have quite outdone ves It 





matter of interviews, reprints of criticisms 


so that altogether Sousa is quite the man of the ho 


Of the Paris triumphs of our popular band Miss Fann 
Edgar Thomas will have informed our readers ere this 
Of it dventures aiter the organization left the Frencl 

ipital I learned particulars from the amiable composer 

f the “Washington Post” and from his indefatigable aid« 
de-camp, Colonel Georg Frederic Hinton, both of whom 
I found in and with the best of spirits at the Hotel Bristol 


T he 


given 


The tour opened at Brussels on the 16th inst. at the 


atre de |'Alhambra, where all the 


l he 


reception accorded music 


centre was really an ovatiotr Che precision of attack, th 
perfect discipline, the artistic and refined ensemble and 
the rich tonal quality of the band were all much admired 
Sousa made a great hit with his own compositions, both 

rious and martial, and the Belgians, jusc as the Berliners 
did, took most kindly to “rag time.” The United States 


Amer 
R. H 


the consul general and all the prominent 


minister 
which 





cans were present at all the concerts at 
Prince Victor represented the royal family At the end 
f the last concert Sousa was called out no less than fiftee 
times, the audience sianding up and cheering 
\t Liége, on the 18the the bad weather continued, but 
spite the rain 5,000 people heard the Anicrican band’s 
concert in the beautiful Jardin d’Acclimatation Mr 
Sousa was welcomed at the station by Ovide Musin, the 
well-known violinist, and after the concert the band was 
entertained by the directors of the Garden. Here, as in 


nd s\ ored artistic and pop 


Arthur Pryor, Her 


and the b: 


Messrs 


both Sousa 


The 


Brussels 


soloists 


ular successes 


bert L. Clarke, Walter Rogers and Frank Heil, have 
been greatly admired The band jumped direct from 
Liége to Berlin on the 1oth, traveling by the fast express 
on the best cars, to the great astonishment of most ob 
servers, for in Germany musical organizations are accus 
tomed to travel third ind on the slow trains, if the 





fast ones don’t carry third class accommodations 
f Sousa’s Band has been the occasion of 


No body 
lignified bear 


The personnel « 


much favorable comment in Berlin also finer 


of men have ever been scen here and their 


ing in concert and on the street, as well as their rich but 
quiet uniforms, have alike been praised, and that in a city 
which, like no other one upon the surface of the globe, can 
and does boast of the greatest variety and taste in the 
matter of military equipments 

As I cabled you, the opening here at the New Royal 
Opera Theatre. formerly Kfoll’s Garden, on Sunday, the 
Although several 


they 


20th, was a perfect ovation for Sousa 


thousand people shivered in the cold for hours, 


greeted the popular bandmaster with enthusiastic acclaim 
No 


given 


than twenty-three encores were demanded and 


and the Sousa idea of continuous music (with the 


less 


rang 


q 

















A 
2 “ —_ 
eda 

except oi course, of the usual intermiss betwee 
each single group of pieces), immediately became popular 
in Berlin Ambassador Andrew D. White, Consul-Ge 
eral Mason, First Secretary Jackson, Commander Bel 

U. S. N., with their families, were among the audier 


the royal theatre; Privy Councill Pierson, Secretary 
Blanck, and other German officials The Berlin pape 
were all represented by their critics, and the notices of the 
Sousa concerts have been exceptionally ivorab I 
March King’s” mannerisms in conducting IT's 
tracted immediate attentior ind now the audiences ¢ Ww 
around tl bandstand to watch Sousa gestures I 
ilorementioned and also the other soloists have made it 
dividual hits Yesterday the band was playing in 
Opera House because he n, and the eff s 
finer, the tone much more mellow and pure than in th 
opel alt 
Admirable is the cleanliness of the intonatior raré 
a military band, and the absence of the “brassy” quality 
a degree one does not frequently meet witl The program 
also contain s me American compositions outside of th 
of the conductor, and thus I heard on the first day Kunke 
clever caprice, “Water Sprites,” and in the evening two 
fine and characteristic movements from MacDowell’'s suite 


In a Haunted Forest 
Kerker’s Belle 


listened 


: The 
to 


Gus 


some 


York 


excerpts from 


Monday night I 


as it did when I heard it for the first time performed on the 


piano by Frank Gilder 


trywoman, Teresa Carrefio 


program contained D. M. Levett’s well-named 
auinade.” which was applauded to the echo, and 
New York composer’s “Columbus” will grace or 
rrograms toward the end of the week, which wil 


the end of the ferlin concerts of the band Mean 


enthusiasm at every one of the 
heen unparalleled in Berlin. and Sousa is now an accepted 


The 
Col 
Crager 


Vorl 


German artistic life Sousa 


the 


feature of 


tournée is under direction of George 
who has 
The hand will coil 
Paul 
of 


vet cr 


George C 
for New 


in the 


with hin as 


Sen 


Hinton 
manager 
on the St 
tournée 


after havine 


the 


ympletely 


following is the complete 


nithlished 


which 


never itinerary 


First European Tour of Sousa and His Band, Mr. 


John Philip Sousa, Conductor. 


Band at 
1900. 


The Official American 


ROUTE NO. I 
May 5, to 1 
Paris, 
16, 


SHEET 
May 15—Uni 


Saturday uesday 


tion of 1900 France 
Wednesday, May 


l’Alhambra 


and Thursday, May 17 


Brussels, Belgium 


Friday, May 18—Jardin d’Acclimatation, Liége 
Saturday, May 19—En route to Berlin 
Sunday, May 20, to Sunday, May 27—New Roya 


Theatre, Berlin, Germany 
Monday, May 28, to Monday 
Hamburg 


June 4 
Germany 


Tuesday, June 5, and Wednesday, June 6 
Bremen, Germany 

Thursday, June 7, and Friday, June 8—Tivoli 
Germany 

Saturday. June 9—Wintergarten, Halle. Germany 


Sunday, June 10, to Wednesday, June 13—Palm 
Leipsic, Germany 
Thursday, June 14, to Sunday, June 17—Bergkellet 


den, Germany 
Monday, June 18—Stadtpark, Nurnberg, Germany 





Gottschalk’s 


quinade,” and wondered why it did not impress me as much 


Pheéatre 


dae 


f 
of 


the 


re of 


while 


tember 


so 


ersal Exposi 


1 Oper: 
Concerthaus Ludwig 
Burgerpark 


Hanover 


Garden 


Dres 





de 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





as well as Count Von Hochberg, the general intendant of 


while I could get up no fancy for 
New 


“Pas 


and later on by our charming coun 
Yesterday the first part of the 
“Harle 
same 
the 
1 also be 
the 
concerts so far given has 


European 
Frederic 


business 


T 


meanwhile absolved the 


far 


the Paris Exposition of 









5 


luesday, June 19, to Friday, June 22—Kid! Brau, Munich 


Germany 


Saturday, June 23—Huttenscher Garten, Wurzburg, Ger 


many 


Bad 


Sunday, June 24—Kurkpark 1, Germany 
Monday, June 25, to Wednesday, June 27—Rosen Ausstel 
lung, Frankfort, Germany 
Thursday, June 28—Kurkpark, Wiesbaden, Germany 
Friday, June 29, to Sunday, July Flora. ( wne, Get 
many 
Monday, July 2—En route to P 
luesday July 3, to Sunday Tuly IS [ ersa Exp tr 
of 19000 
July 4—Grand American concert at Palais du Trocadéro 
* * > 
The second Amer n mus prod perhaps it 
in English ne (at least I hope it is), which held its en 
ance in Berlin last week was the operetta Daisy: or, A 
Runaway Girl,” which made a deserved fiasco at the Les 
sing Theatre on the night of its first production The 
story of the truant boarding school young lady has often 
before been written in much more original and amusing 
style than is the case in “The Runaway Girl,” or that in 
teresting subject has beet damaged in the adaptation 
r the German stage that it lost all of its American flavor 
ind charn Worse, however, than the libretto is the al 
leged music written thereto by Messrs. Monckton and J 
Caryll, whoever these two worthies, whose names I never 
heard before. may happen to be. On a par with the low 
water mark level of the work itself was also the perform 
ance of the same fT ex ept M Constan Zinner. who 
vas at least lively, though far from graceful. and possibly 


Mr. Hans Fredy something 


with the most farcical and in every wav inane male char 
icter that was ever placed upon the stage 
** * 
At the second public performance of the Stern Con 
servatory operatic class, which was given at the Theatre 


des Westens last night, but which it was impossible for 
me to attend. scenes from “Tl Trovatore” and “Daughter 
of the Regiment,” as well as the third act from “Aida” 
and the second act from “The Flying Dutchman,” made 
up the exacting house bill 

a ot 


Miss Celeste Groenevelt, the hiehly gifted young Ameri 


can pianist, was the soloist of some recent concerts at Frank 


fort-on-the-Main. Weimar nd few smaller cities. and 
evervwhere met with decided success 
** * 

I just learn that, through Count Hochberg. the Em 
peror of Germany has sent an invitation to John Philip 
Sousa to play before the court immediately upon His 
Maijesty’s return from Wiesbaden, by the end of the week 

** * 

In a very interesting conversation T lately had with the 

Danish composer, Ludwig Schytte, who is at present liv 


ng in Berlin, this gifted musician set forth his ideas re 
the 


present 


creative and im 
the 


He also explained his theory upon the necessity of slowly 


music as a art 


garding the limits of 


possibility of further development on lines 


engendering an entirely new and hitherto undiscovered 
species of musical creation. The whole Vortrag was so 
entertaining as well as instructive that T begged Mr 


which he agreed to do 
Musrcat Courrer 


Schytte to put his ideas in writing 


benefit of the readers of Tur 


for the 


some time in the near future 
ofes's 
I am informed by Court Conductor Hermann Zumpe 


Munich Court 


conclusion sat 


of Schwerin, that the negotiations with the 


Opera intendancy have not yet come to a 


isfactorv to him. and that hence he has not vet signed a 
contract with that institute 
* * * 
Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, whom I had the pleasur: 
f meeting at one of the Sousa band oncerts spoke in 


very enthusiastic terms about the teaching of D. Ffrang 


con Davies, from whom she will take a number of finish 
ne lessons before making her vocal début 
» * > 


YU RIFE R's 


Musica Cc 
Mrs 


Among the musical callers at Tus 
office the week 
Knuepfel, the enterprising and energetic manager 
will leave Leipsic for New York in the beginning of Sep 
tember in the interest of Conductor Hans Winderstein 





Berlin during past was orma 


who 


and 


the violin virtuoso, Arno Hilf, possibly also of some other 
irtists who may want to be heard in the United State 
during the coming season 

Mrs. Morris Cottlow and Miss Augusta S. Cottlow 
came to say good-by before their return to New Yorl 
ifter a sojourn of four or five years in Berlin, devoted t 
the finishing of the pianistic and musical education of the 
talented American young lady 

Ernest Stoffregen. a young ‘cellist and gar equipped 
with testimonials of a highly flattering nature written by 


S THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 














the Hochschale professors, Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth 
and Radecke, as well as a letter of recommendation from 
so high an authority as Frank Van der Stucken called, as 
he intends to emigrate to New York by the end of next 
August and is looking for a position as solo ’cellist and 
teacher of his instrument and of the organ. 

Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist and future first 
piano teacher at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
also called, and so did Philipp Scharwenka, the composer 
of the orchestral fantasia, which received the first prize oi 
the Allgemeine Deutscher Musikverein, whose meeting at 
Bremen I shall attend this week, after which I shall jour 
ney to Aix La Chapelle to report about this year’s Nether- 
rhenish Music Festival, which, as usual, will take place at 
Whitsuntide. O. F 





San Francisco Notice. 


Pp ARTIES who have paid any money to Alfred Metz- 

ger, of San Francisco, on account of THE Musica 
CouRieER will confer a favor upon this paper by sending 
into this office a statement showing the amounts paid, and 
for what. This notice would not appear if we were able 
to secure information from Mr. Metzger. personally, on 
the subject; but it is impossible for us to get from him a 
detailed statement of his collections. 


Recital by Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Young. 


HURSDAY evening, May 31, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

S. Young gave a joint recital at Unity Hall, Mont- 

clair, N. J., before a representative audience. Mr. Young 

possesses a sympathetic baritone voice with an unusually 
Mrs. Young is a pianist of marked talent. 

singing of Dr. Arne’s “Lass With the 


high range 

Mr. Young’s 
Delicate Air” was particularly charming, and Brahms’ 

“Der Tod, das ist die Kithle Nacht,” showed breadth and 
depth of sentiment. In the MacDowell Group, Mr. 
Young again revealed his poetic and emotional tempera- 
ment. The other songs were given with equal under 
standing. Mr. Young's diction in the four languages is 
excellent. 

The singer had an ideal accompanist in his wife, who 
also, as piano soloist, enhanced the interest of the pro- 
gram. Both in the Chopin group and Scherzo Valse 
of Moszkowski, Mrs. Young revealed finish, refinement 
and brilliancy. Mr. and Mrs. Young contemplate a series 
of recitals next season, and there is reason to believe that 
such a series would prove successful. 

Mr. Young is at the present time coaching with Franz 
X. Arens. Mr. Young is the soloist and choir director 
of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church, at Montclair 
Mrs. Young is organist of the church. — 


usical 


‘[2eople. 








The vocal pupils of Mrs. Azariel Smith gave their tenth 
recital at Jackson, Miss., in May. 

The pupils of Miss Daisy Louise Fox gave a musicale 
at Baldwin Hall, Louisville, Ky., June 7. 

Miss Muenster was the vocal soloist at a concert given 
at Luling, Tex., by the Luling Orchestra. 

A musicale was given at Mills Hall, Gloversville, N. Y., 
last week by the pupils of Miss Carola Loos-Tooker. 

Mrs. C. B. Hall's music class at Ticonderoga, N. Y., i 
rehearsing for a recital to be given in the near future. 

Louis Kraegel, former teacher of music at Niagara 
(N. Y.) University, has opened a studio at 1616 Fifteenth 
street. 

The first of John J. Heron’s annual piano recitals and 
concerts took place in Horticultural Hall, Worceste:, 
Mass., May 206. 

The fifteenth recital of the Purdue School of Music was 
given June 1 in the university chapel by Miss R. Lillian 
Moore and Miss Nan Callahan. 

The third recital by a graduate in the Ohio Wesleyan 
School of Music, Delaware, Ohio, was given by Miss Har 
riete Edith Myers in Gray Chapel. 

There was a concert in the Guild Hall of St. Paul’s 
Church, Riverside, Conn., on June 4, under the direction of 
Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, violinist 

\ Zanesville, Ohio, quartet is composed of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Geis. Miss Anna Allison Jones, and T. M 
Harsch, with Miss Mary Schorbe as accompanist 

After a career of three years the Oliver Willis Halsted 


Conservatory of Music, of Lockport, N. Y., has outgrown | 


its present quarters and larger ones have been secured 

June 1 Miss Grace Hedges, a pupil of Miss L. Eva 
Alden, assisted by Miss Edna Schmidt, mezzo-soprano, and 
Miss Mabel Weir, volinist, gave a program at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

The annual graduation recital of the music department 
cf Baylor Female College. Belton, Tex.. Eugene E. Davis, 
Mus. Doc., director, was given May 28. by Maggie May 
Butler and Sudie Haley 

An organ recital was given at the First Baptist Church, 
Thursday evening, May 17. by Miss Jessie White, organ 
ist of the church, assisted by James E Bagley, baritone, 


organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, Rochester, 


N. Y. 

Mrs. Clara Spohr Kiefer and pupils gave a fifth annual 
recital recently in Grubs Music Hall, Columbus, Ohio 
The class and teacher were assisted by Miss Martha Spohr, 
contralto, and Chauncey Chenoweth, tenor. 

Mrs. J. Antoinette Fuller-Cox, of Middletown, N. Y., 
announces that two of her pupils, Miss Bessie Beers and 
Miss May Bradley, will give individual piano recitals on 
two evenings some time during the month of June. 

Miss Helen Conklin gave a piano recital by the pu 
pils of her class, assisted by Miss Alice Jones, violinist, 
at the residence of Frank R. Taylor, 316 South Fourth 
avenue, Pelham, N. Y., on Thursday evening, June 7 

In the Academy Hall, Warren, Mass., on the evening of 
May 30, pupils of Mrs. Swett gave a recital. The pupils 
were assisted by Miss Prossie and Mrs. Snapp, of Lena. 
Professor Smith and the Young Ladies’ Mandolin Club 

Prof. Henry W. Davis, of Syracuse, N. Y., and his class 
of pupils at Cazenovia gave a recital in that village last 
week. Mrs. Marie Lindemer Davis, contralto; Robert N 
Phinney, pianist, and Ray Marshall. violinist, of Syracuse, 
assisted 

Ludwig Dorer is organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Church, Montgomery, Ala., and the choir is composed of 
S. B. Jones S. G. Jones, B. Tisdale, F. Persons, C. Finni 
gan, F. Woodruff. E. Poundstone, J. Ray. F. Perry, F 
F. McCall, A. Moore, R. Cunningham, K Chapman, 
D. F. McCall, L. J. Alleyne, A. K _Luffman, 


Galloway, 
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(BARTH and MOSZKOWSK!) 
Pianist and Lecturer, 


GSHORGEH A. COB, 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


o BARITONE. 
Under exclusive management 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522-5283 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES W. GLAR 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


FRANE 1. BAGBD, | u. cenit siewe tien 


FOR THE 
HicHer Art or Piano PLayIne. 
297 Indiana Street, Curcaco, In. 


Mr. & Mrs. HERBERT BUTLER, 


Violinist and Soprano. 
Auditorium Building, 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


Basso 
Sbriglia Method. Voice Piosien. Concerts, Ora- 
torio, Song Recita 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, elie: 
CgLesBRATED Vocat Srupio, Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 67 Kimball Hall, 
Cu Icaco, I11. CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of * ‘Analytical Harmony,” 

heory of Interpretation,” 

“Complete Music Analysis,” 
“ Music as a Language,” 

“The Art of Song,” 
“Sy nthetic Counterpoint,” 

ey to Practical Musicianship,” etc. 

1039 East 57th Street, Chicago. 
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“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the getme cause of inartistic piano playing, isthe natural 
consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
Instruction in artistic technic, @10 per term. Open all Summer, an pupils can enter 
at anytime. Send for ci ireulars. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. C. N. LANPHER, Principal. 


WwW. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
Conductor, 





Ht. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Concert Pianist and Teacher, 


619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director. 
Walton Perkins, Associate Director. 
Fine 5 ae Building, Chicago. 
Catalogues free upon MR” plication. 
_WILLIA PERKINS, Secretary. 





ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


Soprano, 
Pupils Accepted. 


Address 609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





FRANTZ 


PROSCHOWSKY, 


Tenor Robusto, 
STEINWAY HALL, - - ~- CHICAGO, ILL. 





NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, | 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 
1817 Aldine Avenue, 
- - « CHICAGO. 





VALENTINE FERNEKES 


TENOR. 
Address MUSICAL COURIER CO., CHICAGO. 





CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 


SOPRANO. _ 





Address 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





JAN VAN OOKDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


CONOERTS @000 RECITALS 200006 PUPILS. 


Fine Arts Bullding. CHICAGO. 
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* 
HERMAN DOSE, ::::..... 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 
Address Musical Courier Co., Chicago. 
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Thomas, E. Pitcher, H. P. Stubbs, P 


Lockwood, E. G. Powell, 


S. F. Elmore, M 
J. Minderhout, F 
well. 
male quartet. 

The fifth of Miss Dolce Grossmayer’s students’ 
took place at the Knight-Campbell pianu rooms, 


recitals, 
Denver, 


Col., Thursday evening, May 31. The pupils were as- 
sisted by Miss Rena Eckman, mezzo soprano, and Miss 
Charlotte Bixler, violinist. 


A vocal recital by members of the class of 1900 of King 
The 


vocalist ; 


Conservatory has just taken place in San José, Cal 
students were assisted by Mrs. Susie Hert-Mark, 
Miss Augusta L. Schroeder, pianist; F. Loui King, organ 
ist, and Andrew Bogart, vocalist. 

At the William H. Bush, New 
Conn., a piano musicale was given by his pupils May 
Miss Eleanor Allen, Miss Oril G. Hymon, Miss 
Glossenger, Miss Daisy Klinck, George Kaiser, May Hoop 
Miss Evelyn E. Healy, Miss Miss 
Harriette took part. 


London 
29 
Irene 


residence of 


er, Clara Maher and 


Browne 
Mahan’s Musical 


The artists announced for Festival, t 


be held at Cortland, N. Y., June 11 to 15, are: Prof. John 
D. Beall, conductor; George Oscar Bowen, assistant con 
ductor; Madame Barili, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, Earl 
Gulick, Miss Alice Thurlow, J. C. Wilcox, A. A. Farland 
Conrad Becker, Becker String Quartet. Miss Kate Fowler 
accompanist 

A vocal recital for graduation was given by Cora A 
all, assisted by Misses Nellie Ball and Frances Brad 
shaw, at the College Chapel May 31. Miss Ball is a pupil 
of Mrs. E. S. Luce, director of vocal music at Parsons 
College, Fairfield, la. During commencement week there 
will be a concert by the School of Music at the opera 
house on Monday evening June 4 

The pupils of the Conservatory of Music, Pueblo, Col., 


at the music 


late in May 


who participate d were: 


monthly recital 


Those 


gave their regular 


hall of the conservatory 


Misses Edna Hawke Edith Macdonald, Leonora Hirst, 
Elfie Corbin, Catherine Lally, Bessie Webster, Muncie 
Sinclair, Blanche Robinson, Fay Pitman, Margaret Os 
borne, Susan Downen, Augusta Wall, Julia Hawke, Sadie 


Gilbert, Floy Whittaker, Davie Shaw, Albert Schmidt, 
Roy McWilliams and William Thirsk 

\ permanent music organization has been effected at Hot 
Springs, Ark. The officers elected were: President, Robt 
M. Smith; vice-president, Mrs. W. B. Pollard; secretary 
Miss Elise Avery; treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Douglas: librarian, 
Miss Annie McLaughlin; director, Geo. Merel ; assistant — 


R. A. Crom- 
Mr. Dorer is also director of a ladies’ quartet and 
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director, Ed Weaver. Ed. Weaver, S. P. Van Patten and 
Miss Emma Dengler were appointed a committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws with instructions to report on Monday, 
June 4. When the Director Merel 


drilled the chorus for the musical convention at Little Rock 


business was finished 


next month. 


A spring festival of music and drama was given under 


the direction of Plowe’s Conservatory of Music, Peoria 
Ill., recently. Among those appearing with great credit: 
to themselves were Eugene Plowe, Lillian Adelle Smith 
Mrs. J. N. Pugh, H. L. Wilson, Miss Georgetta Pember 
ton, Miss Evelyn McBurnie and Howard Plowe in vocal 
numbers; Claude Elyda Burkhalter at the piano, Orpha 
Ide Kendall in readings, the Saint-Saéns Trio, and > mixed 
quartet composed of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Wvokey, Mr. Wil 
son and Mr. Plowe, singing “Robin Adair.” as arranged 
by Dudley Buck 

Mr. Huntington's pupils, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave their 
last musicale of the season, in the studio, on Fridcy, May 
25, assisted by Miss Minivieve O’Connor, contralto of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. The participants were 
Misses Frances Brassells, Ethel Larkin, Dollie Fish 
Olive Dill, Virginia Hyman, Blancl Phillips, Grace 
Grall, May Johns, Rhea Newman, Etta Goldsmith, Bessie 
Spooner, Myrtle Dixon Alice McDonough, Laur 
Ruprecht, Grace and Myra Cowdrey, May Knight, Edna 
McCabe, Louise Leonard, Bertha Myers; Messrs. Clif 
rd Alexander Louis Geurink, Fred ©. Elmer, Robert 
Spooner and William Ik 

Miss Elizabeth Westgate, teacher of piano, organ and 
harmony, Alameda, Cal., and Alexander T. Stewart 
ieacher of violin at Oakland and Alameda, sent out 
invitations for a recital given by some of their pu 
pils at the Unitarian Church, Alameda, on June | Phe 
students were assisted by Miss Lulu Daniells, contralt 
pupil of Edwin Dunbar Crandall, teacher of singing at 
Oakland and Alameda. Those taking part were Mis 
Fern Frost, William Finkeldey, Miss Bessie Hobart, Mis 

uisy M. Crawford, Miss Mary Van Orden, Helen Sut 
phen, Bert C. Scott, Miss Martha Snow, Marian Fitton 
Richard Clark Robert Harnden Gertrude Hibberd 
Grace Marshall, Leonor Center, R. C. Meder 

The Chaminade Club, of New York, gave a musical 
early in May, under the direction of Walter J. Bausmani 
assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, sopra Miss Mae 
Cressy, contralto; Paul Suerth, harpist; Mrs. E. A. Bart 
mess, accompanist. The members of the club are Mr 
W Barker Mrs. H. C. Bell, Mrs. Jules Breuchaud 
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Mrs. A. S. Brownell, Mrs. Clifton B. Bull, Mrs. E. C 
Clark, Mrs. G. W. Dibble, Mrs. A. P. Dunn, Mrs. R 
Lickemeyer, Jr., Mrs. Frank E. Ellis, Mrs. R. P. Fay, 
Miss Nellie Flynn, Miss Estelle bs Fteley, Mrs. A. O 
Gallup, Miss Lillian Hempstead, Mrs. H. W. Johns, Miss 
Kellogg, Dr. M. Bitting-Kennedy, Mrs. George Kerr, 
Mrs. Carl H. Kroeber, Mrs. W. H. Lake, Mrs. Wallace 
M. Lozier, Mrs. E. K. Martin, Mrs. Charles H. Rowland, 
Miss Grace Varian, Mrs. William M. Warner, Mrs. A. A 
Winslow 


Elizabeth Leonard. 


HIS well-known contralto has been very busy during 


the season just ending, and in every way it has been 

more successiul than last season 

Beginning with “Elijah,” at the Ocean Grove Andi 
terium last August, Mrs. Leonard has filled a great 

iny engagements, among which were “The Messiah,” 
vith the People’s Choral | n at the Brooklyn Acad 

ny of Music; the Brooklyn Institute; Ottawa, Canada; 
Boston and Sy gfield, Ma Newport, R. I Tren 

n, N. J.; Englew N. J Mount Vernon, N. \¥ 

d iny more 

She was also selected to fill the contralto position in 
the new choir in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
more familiarly known as Dr. John Hall’s Church, and it 


reported that the financial inducement was very large 
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EDYTH EVELYN EVANS,|Hannah & Hamlin 


CONTRALTO. 
Address F. 


J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


Following are a few recent press notices 
Mrs. Leonard has not been heard here before, but her rendering 
f the great recitative nd aria from Gluck’s “Orpheu makes one 
hear her ag Her voice is a rich contralto, with a great 
f color and a ng range, and he neeption of e aria was 
x na Fr 1T t c first note 1 the ast the attent T was he j 
News, Newport, R. I 
OPENING OF THE MUSICAL SEASON OF THE BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTI 
I was Mrs. Leonard f New York wi con 
s t Temple I I She |} ric f v r f 
‘ ige and nsiderable pathy Eag ! kly N. ¥ 
I ‘ a 1 nd a Mr I urd ad “ 
ge presenc I plea g and ff ] Her r ised 
ughout with a th gi ] and She w er best 
e plaintive “He Was Des 1 Re ( n, N. ¥ 
Mr Leonard is an artist of great merit A ric expressive and 
r ntralto voice was used with refined a and she was greatly 
ided rl song P M King by D. I Hervey, was 
ng from manuscript and for the first time in public Sunday Cal 
Newark, N. J 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 2), DRESDEN, May 1, 100. 


Dresden Concert Season, 1899-1900. 
(CONTINUED.) 

FE “Palm Sunday Concert” is always the great- 

cst of the season. It is given under Schuch’s 

direction (this year Hagen directed in 

Schuch’s absence), and the Ninth Symphony 

Of course I went in 





of Beethoven is always performed. 
high anticipation of hearing this symphony by the Dres- 
it?—I was not a little 


Jords, 


den Orchestra, and—must I 
disappointed I felt like re-echoing 
“Aber ach! schon fubl, ich bei dem besten Willen 

Befriedigung noch nicht!” 
It led me to ask again the question, ‘Has the Ninth Sym 
I fell to wondering how it 


say 


Goethe's 


phony ever Leen performed?” 
must have scunded under Wagner’s direction. 

Of this year’s performance I can say that the first and 
third movements were the best, especially the third was* 
in some degree satisfying. Just as I write this, I norice 
Mr. Floersheim’s praise of Richter’s unparalleled conduct- 
ing of this great symphony, and I congratulated myseli 
on having heard this first under his directioii. 

I am sorry, but, with all my admiration of the Dresden 


Nofcapelle, truth compels me to say that the “noble and 


big” was not a characteristic of this performance. Ex 
cepting that unspeakable adagio, the whole effect was 
small and tame, the climaxes always disappointing, and 


indeed in the adagio very little attempt at a sustained 
As to the 


were scarcely 


“large proportions” of 
visible. I 


climax was noticeable 
the whole, they 
not so familiar as I will be next year with the technicalities 
of this symphony, but | can now say of Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy ” that it was the most satisfactory part of the perform- 
Mr. Rains took the baritone solos, Herr Forchham- 
Wedekind the soprano, and 
Fraulein Adami, from Leipsic. Of these each in their solo 
work was most praiseworthy. Fraulein Wedekind was in 
the sweetest of voice, though I do not consider hers the 
right sort of timbre for this style of music; still probably 
no other in the opera here could have taken the impossible 
notes that Beethoven wrote for the voice as clearly and as 
sweetly as she. However, when all these voices joined in 
the quartet none of them harmonized and the effect !—is 
better imagined than described. This merely shows how 
important it is to select for ensemble singing harmony in 
“timbre” as well as mere harmony in four-part singing, 
neither of which necessarily implies the other, of course. 
lhe chorus was an enormous one, being the Court Opera 
and Court Church choruses combined with the Dragssig 
schen Sing Akademie and the upper chorus class (itself 
While I cannot 


work as a am 


ance, 


mer the tenor, Fraulein 


very large) of the Dresden Conservatory. 
say that the Beethoven chorus, nearly always written for 
the sopranos in such high notes and in keys where such 
are more difficult to take well (for instance in the 
thematic climax of the last where the 
sopranos begin in F sharp of D major), is an unmitigated 
delight to my ear generally, still I must admit that these 
difficulties were about as well overcome as could well be 
done under the circumstances. But here again the German 
or else obtuse ignoring of the lack of harmony of all 


notes 


whole movement 


ear, 
the voices in ensemble, is a crying fault. 

If all the voices of one chorus are care fully selected and 
divided as to harmony of timbre, it does not follow that 


four choruses combined will all harmonize in this regard 


unless all are selected with a view to this combination 


of course an impossible thing—but the result to a sensitive 


ear is sometimes far from pleasant. In England I have “Uriel Acosta.” 


noticed, and in America, too, that chorus singing is far in 
advance of German chorus—1. ¢., more refinement, better 
harmonizing, better attack, better intonation, &c.; and 
in this I can speak with authority, for I made an extended 
tour of England with the guidance of the first choirmasters 
in order to study cathedral choir singing, on which occa- 
sion I had opportunity to hear the leading choruses of 


English music centres. 
os. 4 


Herbert Williams (English) played some organ soli on 
this occasion, which I unfortunately did not hear, being 
late; but without hearing I can vouchsafe for the pleasure 
which so talented an organist as he is must have afforded 
the audience. 

Leisinger played the Mendelssohn Concerto, a perform- 
ance which I am glad to characterize as among the best 
I have heard of this oft-repeated work. 


* * * 


Frl. Hansen (Marchesi school) gave a pupils’ recital 
here which I exceedingly regret being unable to attend, 
owing to my absence in Leipsic and Berlin. Frl. Ingman 
characterized it as quite beyond the order of pupils’ per- 
formances generally, the pupils displaying surprising skill 
and maturity, making the evening one of extraordinary 
enjoyment. All told, it was a matter of heartiest congratu- 
lation to Frl. Hansen’s success as a teacher and artist in 
Dresden. 

Although this letter has passed the bounds of ordinary 
length, I will append a few notes on English and American 
successes here. 

* * * 


I have several times had the opportunity of hearing 
Ernst Rost, a German-English artist violinist well known 
in London and quite en vogue in the American colony here. 
Twice he has played in concerts for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Church of St. John, in which he performed a Berceuse 
and a “Morceau Dramatique” of his own composition. A 
Dramatique” has been often per 
The two last named 


“Serenade and Scene 
formed by Trenkler’s Orchestra here 
are decidedly of modern Wagnerish trend, 
thing so “apart” that if well known they are sure to create 
a demand for more. His Preludes, written for orchestra, 


are worthy to be ranked with works of the great com- 


and some 


posers—so rich and _ spirituelle in melody, so original in 


conception, displaying ethereal Hawthorne-Emerson traits, 


with the religious element of Wagner and spirituality o 
Liszt. 
Another work is a gem of song on the words of Bour- 
dillon: 
rhe night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 
With the setting sun! 
The mind has a thousand thoughts, 
The heart but one; 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done! 


Mr. Rost is so modest that I fear his works will not 
become as well known as they ought to be, though all 
“critiques” rate them very high here. He ought by all 
means to have every impetus to fresh creation afforded 
him. His violin playing is always characterized by indi- 
viduality of interpretation, unusual temperament and mu- 
sical feeling. 
* + » 

Miss Upton, daughter of Dr. Upton, a prominent and 
highly esteemed member of our American colony, has 
made a brilliant début in the Residenz Theatre here in the 
role of Baroness Susanne d’Ange. Owing to other en- 
gagements, I did not hear her. I should have said the 
play was Dumas’ “Demi Monde.” Miss Upton’s creation 
of Susanne has won for her prompt and unreserved recog 
nition and praise from the Dresden critics. 


*x * * 


Miss Nina Mardon, a young English actress, who was a 
delegate to the Woman’s Congress in London last year, 
lent her services in the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Frederick Wilhelm Porth, who 
some thirty years ago was still a prominent member of the 
Her play was Gutzkow’s 


Court Theatre, of Dresden. 


Miss Mardon’s talent is everywhere recog 
Her 
impersonation of the Jewess Judith is characterized by our 
English contemporary, the Guide to Dresden (editor, 
Alfred Perry), as wonderfully touching and_ true,” 
with great “force and fire.” A decided ovation was paid 
to her and Herr Willy Porth, at the close of the play. 


nized now, and she is surely on the road to fame 


SS 


Miss Virginia Listemann was one of the figures in 
Simon Costelli’s Tableaux, in the great English enter 
tainment for the war fund, the subject being “Dolce far 
Niente.”” Miss Listemann is the gifted singer, pupil of 
Fraulein Haenisch, of whom frequent mention has already 
been made. 
cert of your correspondent 
Church of St. John 


round musical facility. 


She played the accompaniments in the con 
for the aid of the American 
her all 


most admirably, showing 


Dr. Kililian, another Dresden-Anglo musician, gave a 
decidedly successful concert for the aid of the English war 


fund, assisted by a number of other colonists 
* * * 


Mrs. Jarvis gave a very unique entertainment for the aid 
of the American Church of St. John, which was a series of 
tableaux vivants, with musical accompaniment, presented in 


a highly acceptable manner by Mr, and Mrs. Hildebrandt 


well-known Dresden-Anglo musicians, and Charlick, a 
popular member of the American colony This was a 
“great affair,” it being given in the elegant “Saal” of the 


Hotel Europaischer Hof, where the attendance was crush 
ing and the receipts very large. Mrs. Jarvis’ own children 
trained with the greatest skill and patience by her, were 
representa 


the charming subjects of these tableaux, the 


tions taken mostly from the Wagner opera 
* * 


Marchesi, fron 


Some time since a pupil of Blanche 
London, made a visit here, when I had the pleasure of 
hearing her sing. For some reason not easy to explain 
mention of her did not appear in my former article on 
English and Americans in Dresden. I refer to Miss Tat 
ham, who is a young and gifted girl, and has sung with 
success in Hamburg and other German cities. Her voice 
is of a really sympathetic timbre mezzo in range, with a 
marked dramatic tendency From her development of 


that stage of her teaching I felt quite safe in pre 


dicting a most promising expansion of her evident powers 
Miss Tatham’s 
gives her a double attraction for the pri 


early 


sympathetic appearance and individuality 


fession for whict 
she is preparing. 
* * * 

Another English musician of prominence here, of whon 
I failed to make mention in my previous article on Englis 
nd Americans in Dresden, through some unintended over 
among the hest 
composer of 


sight, is Percy Sherwood, who ranks 


known musicians of Dresden, especially as a 
note, and of, whom I hope to segd you a sketch at some 


future time 


* * &* 

Professor Remmele, of the Dresden Conservatory, has 
an English wife, as also, I understand, Prof. Tyson Wol 
and Baron v. Lilienkron, the ‘cellist. Young Antoniett 
the Italian violinist. has an English mother, but I belicey« 
he wishes to emphasize his Italian birth, on his father’s 
side, who is the well-known chef d’orchestra in Milan 
Antonietti claims to have had lessons only from 


Sauret and not from Wilhelmj. He played here in 


symphony concert in the Court Opera, supplying the place of 
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here Although I was ab 


been 


Ysaye, who was to have 
sent from Dresden, I heard that his début here produced 
a sensation. He is said to be engaged for a series of fifty 


concerts in America next year, but this is not positive 


1 must mention the first appearance on Thursday, April 
26, of Madame Melba in Dresden, as ‘Lucia,’ in the Court 
Opera. Though the first part of the performance could 
not be described as very “great,” yet Madame Melba rose 
to a good height in the last scene, of Lucia’s madness. 
Melba also appeared in “‘Traviata,’’ on the 28th inst., here 

E. Potrer FRISSELL 


An Interesting Anniversary. 


PARIS, May 17, 1900. 


record of tacts ol 


HE 


advancement and the 


educational department, 
ille of its apostles iorm 


the essential features expressible in regard to 





the divine art of music. Words are so power- 


less beiore it, and this becomes more apparent the more one 


has to do with it. The one time when it speaks its lan- 


guage the most eloquently, then, is when the lips in regard 


to it are most mute All thought seems to be wavering 
and uncertain, opinion valueless, criticism generally pet 
sonal, interested, selfish or prejudiced—a mere waste of 
breath 

The side of education, however—that is, of the efforts 

the advancement of technical means of execution—this 

must always remain the most useful, healthful, reasonab!l 
nd really profitable of the musical discussions 

It is with great pleasure that an event of this week im 
this line is here recorded, an event interesting not only 
because it leads directly to the general extension of music, 
but because it covers a feature most slighted by Americans, 
and yet one of the most needed by them—namely, solfége. 

he event referred to was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Choral Society, which is an outgrowth of the system oi 
liege, happily making its way in the States, and knowr 
as the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 

As in all else, it is not only to the system in itse bu 
also to the urique manner of its application, that so much 


success is due 


In 1849 there existed in Paris a school of art and scienc 


Rec 
studied till afte: 
M 
subject 


of the 


Association 
be 
students 


technics, known as the Polytechnique 


no 


the 


ognizing the fact that music could 


its notation had been mastered by Emil 


Chevé, who interested himself deeply in the at th 


time, was asked to take hold of the solfege institu 


tion, and get people to read music as readily as they could 


read print 

His first classes numbered immediately 800 pupils 
lo these he commenced giving lessons three times a week 
The progress was so noticeable and the pleasure of study 
so great, that many teachers of the public schools joined 
the numbers, in order to adapt the method to daily mu 
sical instruction. Satisfactory reports soon came back to 
idd to the encouragement of the movement 

After a year’s experiment with the system in schools in 
every quarter of Paris, a grand test exhibition of the re 
sults was given in one of the schools of the Sorbonne, in 
presence of high dignitaries of the city Twelve different 


choruses, exercises in sight reading and in writing of music 
from dictation, caused a profound impression. 

The following year a society was formed for the pro 
tection and propagation of the system, and this society it 


is which had its fiftieth birthday on Sunday 


One of the first difficulties of the society was the gain 
ing of admission of women to it, as up to this time thei 
presence was forbidden in any form of society. The pre 
fecture of the city fought the measure with all the stub 


bornness of legendary tradition, but finally succumbed 
The 
enough, 


curious 
fathers 


character of the society was vutherwise 


numbering men, women and children, 


mothers and children, doctors, laborers, 


officers, rich and poor, old and young 
polytechnicians were examined side by side for admission, 


their lawyers 


Laborers and 


and these examinations took place every month 
Auditions 


were made frequently, and attracted widespread attention 


illustrating the possibilities of solfége study 
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Composers were invited to bring their manuscripts to have 
them read at sight, and al] sorts of bold experiments were 
made on the spur of the moment, causing intense interest 
and some excitement 

Wagner, coming to Paris at this time, was invited among 
others to come and see what was going on. He gave to a 
class his “Tannhauser” March and the “Lohengrin” Nup 
tial March, and was delighted with the results, saying they 
could do “no better than that in Germany! 

Still ambitious for conquest, M 
an international competition, of which Berlioz was pres 
ident of a jury, having, among others of its thirty-one 
members, Del Sarte, David, Hiller, Kreutzer, Offenbach, 
Meyerbeer, Lefébvre, Wély, Vieuxtemps and Victor Massé. 

The demands of this competition were as follows: 


Emile Chevé organized 


1. The execution of three choruses, religious and mon 
studied and sung by the societies 
written e 


dain, but not political, 


2. Execution of an unpublished chorus, x 


for the societies and not seen till twenty-four 


pressly 
¢xXamination 

of work 
seen before the moment of public examination 


4 
the air, the class to write in eight keys 


hours before 


3. Sight reading written expressly and not 


Writing of an air on dictation, a professor to sing 
at liberty, and in 
fifteen keys suggested by the jury 


Invitations were sent to 200 different societies of France 


and foreign countries The Galin-Paris-Chevé School 
was the only one that dared respond! 

rhe school was declared competent by the unanimous 
ote of the thirty-one members 

Rossini, attracted by this result, visited the school. His 
enthusiastic admiration led to the tormation of a commit 
tee in which were numbered Neukomm, Gevaert, Offen 
bach, Wély, Prince de Polignac, Louis Lacombe, Féli 
cien David, Rossini, Prince Poniatowski, &« 

In ‘53 the society won another triumph under Berlio 


who expressed himself in the following terms 


It is hardly necessary for me to add my testimony t 


that of so many others. But the fact remains that by this 
school are med an immense number of good sight 
readers capable of reading choruses correctly at first sight, 
to write them as dictation and to periorm other musical 


difhcult. Several compositions, purposely 
difficulties and by M 
Elwart and myself, have been read correctly 


tasks extreme ly 
full of 
Gevaert, M 
and without dithculty at very first sight by members of this 
the 
SERLIOZ.’ 


written strange intervals, 


surprised, and this is 
HECTOR 


In the past ten years the society has given 164 auditions 


school I am delighted and 


truth 


laving 254 distinct choruses. It has taken part in 69 com 


sight reading, dictation and singing, winning 


petitions ol 


48 first prizes. In the Exposition of '78 it was unani 


mously declared first from among twelve competitors 


Gounod was among those interested in this composition 


\t a recent competition this society performed among 
other “tests” the reading at sight (singing with words and 
all marks of expression) an extremely difficult chorus 


handed to the members at moment of singing 
Besides the technic of reading at sight, which was the 
original object of the society, there is now a department 


studied and their works made 


in which all the masters are 
as perfect as possible. 
The anniversary concert on Sunday was an intensely 


interesting one 


Sut one of the chief values of the whole thing is in the 
testimony thus afforded that all persons not deaf and dumb 


may become expert sight readers if properly taught 


[he reading of their music is the one point whicl 
more than another all the American musical students 
Paris, instrumental and vocal, need and miss and want 

[his lamentable lack is greatly the fault of the Paris 


teachers, who, in order to get the money for the lessons 
take all sorts of pupils in all stages of ignorance pell mell 
into their studios, into which only the technically instruct 
ed should go. If they commenced with the technics and 
insisted upon their accomplishment in the studios, they 
would not be so culpable, but here again, fearful of losing 
impatient pupils, they cater to them by giving advanced 
work entirely beyond such pupils’ reach, and so keep them 
forever fumbling in hopeless incompetence 

No pupil should be allowed to prepare a serious reper 
tory till technical capacity (solfége the first step) was as 
Whether this is attained in a finishing studi 


sured or 
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Phat should be insisted 


every 


out of it nobody cares it upon 


should be made the care o music lover, parent and 


friend of real advancement 
The teachers here have been looked up to, believed in and 
counted upon by our people as being the riper artists of an 


older world. Had they fulfilled the noblesse oblige of theit 


precious responsibility, they would have, by a conscientious 


resistance, compelled a previous technical study by our 
I I ) A 


young artists, and thus created in them a sense of musical 


which, alas! a 


rhis 


turn compelled the teaching of these fundamenta 


and conscience as 


ire 


thoroughness, ability 


class to-day they are mm having would have in 


first 


$y the force of our own intuition, logic and intelligence 
we will arrive at this consciousness ourselves, when, an 
gered at the betrayal we will shake these people oft like old 
shoes instead of keeping them as precious friends, guides 
und counsellors in the great art life upon which we are 
entering 

Solfége has already commenced to grow in our country 
Schools and public schools and societies are taking the mat 
ter in hand, and in the next generation our young people 
will be decently prepared to study “Faust” and “Orphée 
and “Parsifal.” 

The present group has lost its vantage ground, and it i 
now too late for them to hope for perfection 

**Gotierdammerung ”’ in the Salon. 

A new teature menaces the tuture ol parior simgimg im 
Paris, namely, the mecessity of singers beimg competent 
W agner singers, not only so, but prepared in the origina! 
language 

A tew vigorous musical spirits who in their pligrimages 


to Bayreuth have become impregnated by the lyric dramas 


have set the pace for fashionable society in the matter of 


music. Without any idea of snobbism in their real enthu 


siasm, which is almost iniatuation, they have consecrated 
their means, their spacious music rooms and other facilities 
which money alone can procure, to the production of the 
wonderful works. The results have been marvelous, not 
only in the indirect benefit of the march into the new and 
advanced musical literature, but in the excellence of the 


productions themselves 
One of the most accomplished and enthusiastic of these 
Mme. M the 


that name 


art is Hellman, wile 


ot 


Brunnhildes of music 
of the 


had first produced in Paris the 


well-known banket She it was who 


fragments of “Tristan and 


Isolde,” and later the entire work, so far as was possible 
in her home, singing herself the role of the impassioned 


} 


heroine and surrounding herself generously with all the 


means necessary to conscientious representation 


Encouraged by the welcome given to her endeavor by 


the most critical spirits of Paris and elsewhere, a new and 
the giv of the 
Dieux,” was this season projected. After 


the pertormance took place 


more courageous effort ing Crépuscule des 


weeks of the most 


painstaking study and rehearsal 


one evening recently, and the real cream of Paris art and 


society were present 


Madame Hellman’s lovely he a few doors from that 


of Calvé and Eames; that is, in the United States quarter 
It is almost impossible to have a more complete home on 
earth, in a material sense And if ever home was crowned 
with a queen, this one is 
Women whose endowment are I rag and patche 
ust remai ubjects of a case e this Here is a 
vi I I first p eau woman riches 
dower! | ed | t ge, healthfu ound to 
ok at, w ull the se us he Oriental added 
te R 1 nd re Not uflficient this she is 
strong in intell good sens¢ gor of temperament and 
eling, with energy, spirit l ta 1 these things to 
fruition. In addition, she is personally endowed with 
voice, dramatic feeling and talent, and the application and 
persistence to produce results of these gifts. With this 
oved, well loved, admired and ippre ited by one of the 
nicest and best of men (gift in itself sufficient for any one 
woman’s entire existence), mother of two daughters, each 
beautiful and complished in turn, one as singer, the 
other piamst. One might even have these things with 
out the frame, the means to place herself in justice to these 
separate advantages. In wordly goods this lady is further 
blessed witl that the gods could be asked to give It 
would not be fair not to add to the the real goodne 
tedness which crown the other gilt 


grace and gentle he 
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THE MUSICAL 














COURIER. 

















of this gentlewoman. She seems to be periectly happy. 
She merits that she should be and remains so. 

Che prologue with its two scenes, and three scenes .of 
the first act, to the conquest of Briinnhilde, including three 
scenes, were the subject of this first representation, to be 
followed later on, no doubt, by the rest. 

In the cast, Madame Hellman herself, was Brunnhilde ; 
M. Bagés, a superior dramatic tenor, Siegfried; Mme. 
Eleanor Cleaver, Waltraute; the Comtesse de Bejarry 
(daughter of Madame Hellman), Gutrune, and MM. 
Lorrain and Chalet, Gunther and Hagen. The accom 
paniment of two pianos was played by M. Camille Chevil- 
and Mile. Hellman. Not a slight teature of the 
praiseworthy performance was the admirable execution 
of this young daughter of the house, and her clear headed 
self-possession through the entire evening. 

Madame Hellman showed possession of great drama- 
tic talent and a clear conception of the character repre- 
Her voice contains the Litvinne note, than which 
no greater vocal praise can be given. Her real love for 
the work is shown in the attention and emotion with which 
she listens to the parts not her own, something unusual, 


lard 


sented. 


almost rare, in a singer. 

\ great success was scored by Madame Cleaver, whose 
voice created a sensation among the élite 
udience rhe intelligence of interpretation, the easy 
breathing and perfect management, voice and excellent 
pronunciation, were all spoken of. She was, in addition, 
most beautiful. Dressed in all black with garniture of 
flowers on the shoulders, graceful, decolleté, and in her 
lovely hair no other decoration than a rose, made of the 


beautiful 


singer a perfect picture of charming womanhood. This 
elegant simplicity was all the more accented in a com- 
pany rich in jewels and adornment of fashion. Her suc- 
cess was frankly accented by applause, and by ardent per- 
sonal praise at the close. Her mother, Mrs. Bebe, was a 


happy witness of her triumph. 


In the audience were Prince Roland and Princess 
Jeanne Bonaparte; Comtesses d’Emmery Saint Roman, 
Pont-de-Gault Saussine, Princess Odescalchi; Barons 


and Baronesses Koenneritz, Linsingen, Vuillet; Marquise 
de la Grange; the Seligmans, Mme. Carolus Duran, M. 
and Mme, Duvernoy; MM. Diemer, Colonne, Vanor, 
Guilmant, Jonciéres, D’Indy, Fauré, George Hue, Béren 
ger; Mme. and Mile. Funk-Brentano. Discussion, con- 
gratulations and an elegant supper closed one of the hap- 
piest musical events of the season. 

[he programs were printed on cream laid paper, sheet 
containing portrait of Wagner, the Bayreuth 
The singing 


music 


Opera House, and description of the scenes. 


size, 


was all done in German. 
It may seem incongruous to speak about, but being an 
ardent admirer of pretty hands, I cannot refrain from 


speaking of the rare grace and beauty of the hands of the 


musician hostess. I do not remember ever to have seen 
hands so lovely, so meaningful and expressive, so fascinat 
ing, I may say, as those of Mrs. Hellman. Their charm 
on this occasion was not lessened by a burden of gems, 
brilliants, being the single 


FANNIE EpcGAr THOMAS. 


one sapphire surrounded by 


ornament. 


Carl Klein, 


HE young violinist, Carl Klein, will play the Second 
| Concerto at the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
Master Klein, who has made wonder- 


Wieniawski 
concert on June 19. 
ful strides since his appearance at St. Nicholas Garden last 
year, will sail for Europe, June 23, to pursue his studies. 
Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein, and also his sister, 
remain abroad with him. A great future awaits this 


His mother, 
will 


ndustrious, talented lad. 











616 Twelfth Street. N. W., ' 
WASHINGTON, June 9, 1900.) 
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of year reminds us of the changes which have 
taken place in that kind of entertainment. 
The pupils’ concert used to resemble the com- 
mencement exercise in some particulars, only it was vastly 
more dull. There were some irteresting features about the 
old fashioned commencement exercises. 

First on the program was the salutatory, in which the 
speaker told the audience that they were welcome. He 
was obliged to tell them this in 500 words or more, and 
this furnished to the listener an excellent illustration of 
the various methods of padding out sentences. Then 
there was the valedictory, which furnished a still finer ex- 
Here the speaker tried to 
and he man- 


ample of stringing out words. 
say, “Good-bye, classmates and teachers,” 
aged to say it before the sweltering audience in the short 
space of half an hour. Then a number of young men got 
up and read essays on what they didn’t know about poli- 
tics, and altogether it was quite enjoyable. 

But the pupils’ musicale had none of these interesting 
features. There one student after another did precisely 
the same thing. Each the audience, 
bowed, sat down on the piano stool, and began to play 
in an uncertain manner, a mere uncertain piece—usually 


one came before 


with no tune, or anything else, so far as one could make 
out. After considerable stumbling the playing would 
cease, and the audience would know by this sign that the 
end had been reached. An usher would then come for- 
ward with armfuls of bouquets, which the pupil would ac- 
cept under the delusion that his performance had indeed 
merited this reward. These musicales were given month 
ly, as a rule, and every pupil had a chance to play—or 
rather, strike the keys—in public. The argument was made 
that playing in public gave the pupils confidence, and that 
the chance of performing was an incentive for more con- 
stant practice. 

These old fashioned musicales are almost extinct now 
Teachers found that these wretched performances were by 
no means good advertising schemes, and they probably 
came to realize that this great thirst to appear in public 
on the part of the student was doing both pupil and 
teacher incalculable harm. The parents of the partici- 
pants might be blind to the mistakes of their children, but 
strangers would not be, and so the fashion in regard to 
these musicales has changed considerably. 

In the first place, the up to date teacher who desires to 
prepare a musical entertainment in which the pupils shall 
take part usually engages two or three good artists to as- 
sist in the program. Sometimes he furnishes several num- 
bers himself, and thus makes it at least a semi-professional 


HE prevalence of pupils’ musicales at this time 


concert. This concert occurs about once a year. If it oc 
curs oftener you will be quite certain to hear some pretty 
poor work. At the end of the musical season, then, one or 
more pupils who have really accomplished excellent results 
and who are worthy of a hearing are listed. If only one 
or two, the entertainment is quite likely to take the form 
of a recital. A concert of this kind should be an enjoyable 
one if the teacher is a competent musician and instructor ; 
and most of these concerts are really quite good. It is no 
disgrace for a teacher to find only one out of his entire 
class properly fitted at the end of the musical year to ap 
pear in public. We all know how few and far between the 
hard working pupils are; and it should be only these hard 
working students—the tremendously faithful and earnest 
ones-——who should be allowed the privilege of taking part 
Teachers sometimes find it very difficult to refuse clam 
orous pupils whose “dear mammas” are so anxious to have 
The 


teacher who is firm in his decision will ultimately be more 


them play or sing, but this can absolutely be done 


respected than the one who weakly bends to every demand 
from pupil and parent. If frequent practice in playing be 
fore others is required, the teacher can easily arrange to 
invite the pupils to be present at each other’s lessons. They 
will be only too glad to accept this invitation, and will be 
pleased to hear what their co-workers are doing 

There are still a few teachers who continue the practice 
of giving monthly pupils’ recitals, but these are not many 
and the custom is becoming rare all the time. Soon this 
old-fashioned custom will die out altogether, and there will 


be none to mourn its departure 
. * > 


A very good example of the modern musicale was 
given by the pfipils of John Porter Lawrence last Wed 
The program was a most interesting one in the 
arrangement of the perhaps, objection 
could be taken to the nearness of the three 
\ most professional performance 
given by Miss Hope Edna Hopkins in the 
Concerto, op. 22. Her playing in ‘this number was full 
of fire and force, with absolute clearness 
Edwin Hughes played the first piano part 
Mr. Lawrence 
played the orchestral part on a second piano below. The 
Lawrence and his pupil 
that 


nesday. 
pieces, unless, 
concertos in 
the second part was 
Saint-Saéns 


and cleanness 


of execution 
of the op. 40 Concerto, by Mendelssohn 


tone and touch produced by Mr 
were so identical that it was impossible to 
One lady noticed that when the 


realize 
there were two pianos 
young man took his hands off the piano the playing still 


continued. “Why,” said she, “he must be playing with 
his feet!” Another excellent example of good playing 
was given by Harry Stratton in his brilliant rendition 
of Liebling’s “Valse Brillante.” Another concert pre 


vented me from hearing Mrs. E. L. Givens, Miss Harley 
and Miss Lillian Bowman. There is one little peculiarity 
which I have noticed in the technique of several of Mr 
Lawrence's pupils, and it is a good peculiarity. In play 
ing long arpeggios, ending 
the high note is felt by the listener to be most distinctly 
the goal which the player is trying to reach. It always 
comes out most distinctly and triumphantly at 


runs of on a high note, 


the end; 


and it would seem impossible for any of Mr. Lawrence’s 
pupils to miss this high note or slide off it in any way 
The assisting artists were Anton Kaspar and Mrs. Nellie 
Wilson Shir-Cliff 

Mr. Kaspar played another of Sarasate’s pieces—the 
light and beautiful “Gypsy Life;” and it does seem as if 
Sarasate should certainly send a vote of thanks to this 
ardent disciple his divinely 
Mrs. Shir-Cliff good 
peared in her usual charming manner, but her tones were 
often placed too far back in the mouth, especially on some 
of the high notes, which lacked the pure head tone qual- 


who interprets music so 


was in her usual form, and ap 
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ity they should have had. Also, her enunciation was in- 
distinct 
* 


* . 


sacred and Irish 
song, at Columbia Theatre, last Sunday, was marred by 


An otherwise successful concert of 


the absence of some of the soloists and the rather inex- 
plicable behavior of some of the others.. William Ludwig 


was the star of the occasion, and he sang a number of 


old Irish songs in a most charming and acceptable man 
ner. Mrs. Margaret Nolan-Martin was unable to appear 
on account of severe illness, and James F. Nolan was also 
absent. This, unfortunately, cut out the performance of 


several quartets and solos, and greatly reduced the pro 


gram. Mrs. H. H. Mills, who occupied one of the boxes 
very kindly volunteered to assist in this dilemma. She 
sang some delightful little Irish songs, one without ac- 


Gannon also sang, and Mr. Ludwig 
All would 
D. Mc- 
Instead of singing 
than the 
substi- 


companiment. L. E 
tried to fill out the program by extra songs 
have been well but for the peculiar conduct of W 
Farland and Miss Estelle Wentworth. 
more songs in this emergency, they less 
Mr. McFarland, 


tuted his thread-worn song, “I Love You,” for “The Low- 


sang 


program called for moreover, 
Backed Car,” which was so appropriate for the occasion 
He omitted Moore's “Minstrel Boy” Miss 
Wentworth Kitty O’Brien” the 


order of her other two songs. Altogether, the conduct of 


altogether. 


omitted and changed 


these two singers appeared most inexcusable 


7 * * 


Miss May Adele Levers assisted at the piano recital by 
the pupils of Mrs. Georgie Routt-Johnson, on Wednesday. 
She sang Boehm's “My All” and Nevin’s “Rosary.” She 
also took part in a duet by Mendelssohn 


BERENICE THOMPSON 


Leonora Jackson’s Season. 






EKUNORA JACKSON closed her American tour 
“ jast weex at Wiikesbarre, Pa., as soloist of the 
Ciara Schumann Club. lew young artists have 


ever had a season Of such distinguished cagage- 
ments as she has filled this winter 

Last autumn, alter having played betore Queen Victoria, 
it Windsor, and the the 
Wight, Miss Jackson made first a short German tour, open- 


Princess Beatrice at lsie ot 
ing with a telling success at Leipsic, at the Philhamonic 
concerts i his the her 
triumph in that city the preceding February at the Gewand 


Returning then to England she ap- 


engagement was direct result ol 


haus, under Nikisch. 


peared at Liverpool with the Philharmonic (her second 
engagement with that organization). Severai dates in 
cenarl England were then filled and a second tour in 


Germany followed. 

October 30 she had the rare honor of playing at Munich 
as soloist of the Kaim Orchestra, under the eminent con 
No American violinist had ever ap- 


she played at 


ductor Weingartner. 
peared before at those concerts. November 2 
Frankfort-on-the-Main at one of the big Museum Sym- 
phony concerts, and then at Homburg, Colmar and Strass- 
Again back to England for a 
went 


burg new laurels 
North of England and Scotch tour, she 
Dundee (her second appearance there with the Scottish 


Finally came a third trip to the 


won 
as far as 
Orchestra of Glasgow). 
Continent and a Swiss tour the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber. At Geneva with the Society, and 
Neuchatel with the Choral Symphony, the young American 
December 16 she filled a 
farewell date (Choral Symphony), 
when, after her last the the 
chorus, amid great enthusiasm, showered her with violets. 

December 20, after a sojourn of six years abroad, she 
5 and 6 began 
Philharmonic 


Philharmonic 


enthusiasm 
at Elberfeld 
encore number, 


aroused especial 
German 


ladies of 


sailed for her native land, and on January 
her American tour with the New York 
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Under Impresario Victor Thrane’s able management Miss 
Jackson. has covered a wide territory, comprising Minne 
apolis and St. Paul on the North; Atlanta, Ga., and Nash 
ville, Tenn., on the South, and Denver and Colorado 
Springs on the West. From start to finish she has scarce 
ly had a free date, apart from time required for travel 
She has appeared eight times en tour with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra (an unprecedented distinction for 
American violinist), and has filled engagements with the 


an 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and St. Louis Symphony 
orchestras; likewise the Boston Festival Orchestra at the 
Louisville Festival. Besides this a long list of appear 
ances with leading choral and other musical societies 
Frequent reports in THe Musica. Courier have told of 
the enthusiasm Leonora Jackson has aroused everywhere 
The tour has been a triumphant demonstration of her 
merits and high rank and has proven clearly that she well 
With but 


very few exceptions American critics concur in the opinion 


deserves all the praise that has been bestowed 


that she has fully lived up to the European reputation 


which preceded her. “The triumphs of the Old World 
have had their counterpart in the New 

Leonora Jackson has won a host of friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who will watch her career with 
warm interest. She sails shortly for Europe, and it 


likely will not be heard again in this country until the sea 
son of 1901 When she does come she will be 
of a hearty welcome 


2 


sure 


Leonora Jackson at Milwaukee, Wis.,and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


The feature of the Milwaukee 4 capella concert at the Pabst Thea 
tre last night was the exquisite playing of Miss Leonora Jacksor 
the distinguished young American violinist, whose brilliant playing 
will be remembered as one of the most enjoyable musical circun 
stances of the season This highly gifted young woman won the 
state prize of 1,500 marks at Berlin in 1896, and her career on t! 
concert platform has been one of shining success. Her face and 
figure bear the unmistakable imprint of an artistic temperament and 
her modest, unassuming bearing in the face of her brilliant achieve 


ments is particularly winsome. Last night Miss Jackson was heard 


in a variety of admirably selected nur 


No. 4, in D 


an unwonted degree 


for the first time in this city 


bers, including Vieuxtemps’ Concerto moll, and he 


playing aroused the audience to of enthusiast 


a delicacy 











There is a crystal clearness of tone and precision of bow 
ing in the playing of Miss Jackson that distinguishes it from tha 
of other virtuosi. It is not colored with much warmth, but it 
deliciously pure and sweet, and her perfect technic appealed strong 
to the critical audience which applauded the young in m 
enthusiastically last evening.— Milwaukee Daily News 

Miss Leonora Jackson as a newcomer claims first attention, ar 
made a strong impression, personally as well as artistically. Slend« 
and graceful, refined and elegant in appearance, Miss Jackson ir 


mediately captivated her audience when her bow touched the strings 





in the concerto, her first selection. She possesses a remarkably fin 
instrument, which responds to her efforts with a beautiful, refined 
tone, not large, but wonderfully sympathetic, and her cantilena 
“singing tone” is exquisite, and its “carrying” capacity is great 
Her brilliant numbers proved equally effective, and there was a fir 
ish and sparkle to her bravura work which astonished the audier 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

Miss Jackson had been widely heralded and her fame had prett 
thoroughly preceded her She had played before crowned head 
galore—all varieties of them, and she has done more She has won 
some conspicuous victories in some of the most noted musical cen 
tres of the world. It is all very remarkable, considering her years 
She looks a mere slip of a girl, and does not suggest that her teens 
have been left far behind. But her poise is admirable and in her 
rather snappy eyes there is revealed a secret of power that the ol 
servant will readily note. Miss Jackson does not allow herself any 
of the pet eccentricities of the world of virtuosi. She is not encom 
passed by any mannerisms. Her technic is clear and of delightfu 
correctness of intonation, and she reveals a soul that seems too big 
too mature, for such a little young body. Too much has not been 
said of her. America has probably not brought out a cleverer vix 
liniste of equal years Her double stopping, in which she fairly 
revels, is at all times wonderfully done She was a tremendous 


favorite.—Wilkesbarre Daily News 


Congratulations. 
M R. anp MRS. FLORENCE ZIEGFELD, of Chicago, 
announce the marriage of their daughter, Louise 
Theodora, to Willis Edward Buhl, on Wednesday, June 6 





Music in St. Paul. 





St. PAUL OFFice THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
THE MARLBOPOUGH, Summit Avenue, June 7 1900. ; 
ITH the exceptio Mm Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop’s concert, and the fare 
ng t Miss Celeste Coghlin 
ul nN sca as pract cally closed 
On Friday, May 1i, Madame Bishop delighted an audi 
ence at the Park Congrega Church, in a most inte 
esting progra juality and ara and on 
h served t é oduce to her numerous St. Pau 
friends and admirers ce which has charmed and in 
pressed hundred audiences fro ast to coast during 
er long artistic cares Mrs. Bishop has been enjoying 
series of triumphant successes he West, and was en 
route for Europe ling June 1, accompanied by several 
pupils who go under Madame Bishop's care and chaperon 
age Her program in St. Paul included in its range 
Verdi's Paca, paca mio Dio und he piece de resist 
ance I Know That My Redeemer Livetl with all he 
d time temperamental qualities 1 displaying her in 
mense vocal range Madame op’s own lullaby, “Baby 
in the Moon was dainty bit nd her conception , 
harming one M Bishop i vinning stage 
| nality and qu¢ y ner nd expressive con 
tour, which lends especial charm t r song rhe as 
sisting artists, who are well-known it e St. Paul musica 
wW d, were Lou Shawe, bar ‘ und M Locke 
Valisi, who presided at the pian ighout the evening 
Mr. Titcomb wa ‘ ganist; Mr. Ge play h ell 
obligatos 
Raudenbusch H was s Mondzy evening 
May 28, of one the most art tals given withi 
its walls for many days Che cca wa he farewel 
appearance Miss Celeste Cog yne of St. Pa 
fairest and most talented pr J nd whos« de 
partu m the city is the in gre 
Miss Cogl was ably assisted in her progra oy J. War 
ren Turner, tenor, and Mr. Phillips, baritone, an acl 
d every number brought deserved app! nd « 
Miss Coghlis pe Zz ib A Bemberg’s 
Joan of Arc Her appearance was a sign mmediate 
and warm recognition, and she held ul it 
is in all the succeeding numbers Mi Coghlir voice 
a brilliant and quality d t e and 
range adapted to wide versatility, as w how! ‘ 
rendering of songs Englisl Fre \y i nd a 
an. Her “Mignor Know I d,” was 
exquisitely sung ed he Her German 
umbers displayed her resources g dict Mis 
Coghlin combines a striking stage pr nee with her 
nusical ability, being f de ded br tte Dea y and the 
possessor ita d S ig | ‘ Mr 
lurner shared honors with M Coghli H three 
umbers were wa ly received, and an enc demanded 
Mr. Pl ps, the well-h wn ba e. sustained the bar 
tone fr f the ev re Mr. PI ce f smooth 
ind sympathetic quality S re " vays well 
chosen 
Miss Coghlin w si \ \ eau lora iter 
ings, and she bade St. Paul farewell wit! e good wishes 
of many friends and well wishers 
* * * 
The Minnesota State Band, under the direction of C. M 
Selling, opened the seas ( Park, Sunday, June 3 
The patrons ol h Harriet are Oot gz torward with 
pleasure to the coming he B la Rossa and its able 
leader, Sorrentin Gi pe Sans Sovuc! 
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, From Paris. 


The Opening of the United States Building. 


PARIS, May 14, 1900. 


J ESTERDAY was the event of this week at the Exposi 
Y tion, 

the great pleasure of the fete is enhanced by the admir- 
able position taken by all the best papers in Paris in re 
gard to the States. There is neither fulsome praise nor 
patronage in the attitude, nothing but a sincere and enthu- 
siastic praise of really praiseworthy qualities, which they 
acknowledge themselves they but too little know of or un 
derstand. If the Exposition serves no other purpose than 
this enlightening of the eyes of one country towards an- 
other, it will have well paid for all trouble, expense and 
annoyance attending it. One is made really happy in see- 
ing the French, the best French, reading lessons from our 
habits and customs which commend themselves, while we, 
on the other hand, acknowledge ourselves deficient in pos 
sessions of which they may well be proud. 

They can well, for instance, learn a most useful lesson 
from the able and truly American fashion in which the 
immense crowd was managed at the inauguration. Noth- 
ing could possibly have been better, more efficient, orderly, 
just or reasonable. All classes were satisfied, 
made happy, without apparent 


systematic, 


and the number 


effort 


greatest 


Everything had been anticipated. There was no back 


talk, no counter-ordering, no confusion of movement, an- 
ger, expostulation or unruly because siupidly arranged, or 
crushing. The French should learn the value of “In one 
door and out another,” “Up one way and down another,” 

Keep to the right and keep to the left,” which they so 


unfortunately ignore in their assemblies. They should 


likewise see the value of firm gentleness and silent firm 
ness in the matter of regulation. The young guards whose 
business it was to enforce regulation had little to do, but 
when they had it was done in true United States fashion. 
The precious piaces reserved for ofticial dignitaries 
around the music, 


under the tremendous pressure which his music inevitably 


Sousa lor instance, were maintained 


produces. Passages and turning points were kept clear 
and people shown to their places without a sound or a 
sign or waste effort. 

What a lesson for French theatres! An Englishman in 
plaids and tweeds commenced puffing a cigar in a quarter 
where such luxury was understood to be out of place even 
without sign to that effect. A straight young fellow in 
white casque and uniform simply moved the chair in front 
man and made a slight gesture for him to pass 
The man got red, blue and white by 


f the 


through and out. 
wriggled his chair legs into the gravel and signified 
profit by temporary residence in a repub- 
said not a word, but kept one hand on the 


turns, 
his intention to 
ic. The guard 
chair back, the other in polite gesture, his eyes riveted 
upon the that 
out, very red behind his ears, and very surly between the 


smoker till individual rose and shouldered 


houlders. It did not require ten seconds, and the music 
was not disturbed and the thing was done. 

Some fussy little ladies did not see why they could not 
be rolled in their bath chairs up the narrow passageway 
he f M. Sousa’s drum. They had 


xO 


to t very & bass 
paid their 


grounds they wanted to hear the music and their rollers 


ives Oo 


money to anywhere on the Exposition 


were determined their clients’ wishes should be observed. 


But two white gloved fingers of the guard raised before 
them, two smiling eyes and a twinkling mustache turned 
the entire outfits round before they had time to reach the 


He did not even tell 


passage or to create observation 
them to turn, and he watched the little popping tempest 
of revolt with evident amusement. Not a word was 


spoken by him 

hey never speak, those Americans!” 

From 2 o'clock till 6 one incessant stream of human be- 
ings passed up the Rue des Nations, flowed through the 
dense and foaming crowd, surged from all sides against the 


Sousa stand, passed up the steps and in the door of the 
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United States Building, disappearing forever (through the 
opposite door), and in that entire time not one person met 
that stream at any point, or caused one second’s hesitation. 
In that time not a command was given, not a word spoken, 
not a scene produced to turn attention for a minute from 
the absorbing interest of the Sousa worshipers. The wild- 
est enthusiasm which, Vesuvia like, from time to time 
threw its burning lava about the place subdued and sub- 
sided and went back of itself into that sincerest of all ap- 
plause for a musician, chained attention, all without a sound 
of command or controversy. It was inspiring. Here is 
one of the most useful lessons France could learn from the 
United States. 

a 


* * 


Up to now visits to the Exposition are most uresome and 
wasteful endeavors. ‘lrue, there is much to be seen and 
studied and admired. *Une who lives in the city can choose 
some one subject, go directly to that spot, remain till ex- 
hausted physically or mentally, and return directly home. 
that is all very well for those living here. But for those 
here to see the Exposition entire in a certain time, or even 
who desire to see the most in a certain time, the case is 
hopeless. 

Everything is scattered to the four winds with huge, 
hopeless, barren wastes between; strewn with carts, horses, 
boards, mortar, lime, machines, ropes, workmen, sand and 
In addi- 
with 


dust, which in some places rests in white lakes. 
tion, the whole place is cut up and confounded 
bridges and entrances, walls, gates and fences, and one is 
prevented at every turn. In this way you are kept going 
round and round in a prescribed circle in which the whole 
morning or afternoon is lost, or one is so fatigued and 
soiled that the nearest way home is the one “attraction.” 

In addition, there is no system of indication as to di- 
rection of any kind. All the time is spent asking people 
who know nothing except what you can see as well as they 
The whole thing is a desert, a troublesome wilderness, in 
which lie oases of bewildering beauty. 

In addition, nothing is ready, absolutely nothing! You 
cannot place yourself in any section before any statue, pic 
ture, costume, wonder or delight, that you are not imme- 
diately interrupted by processions of limey men _ with 
boards and ladders, and paint pails, even wagons and ma 
chinery. Even the little kiosque in which Mr. Sousa plays 
is invaded by painters and nail hammerers the instant his 
men leave it. Worse yet, the work of completion goes on 
with a slow, almost cynical, indifference on the part of the 
workmen, who seem to laugh at the public’s discomfiture. 

The truth of the matter is that the Exposition, to be ready 
this year, should have been just where it is now one year 
ago! 

* 


* * 


An interesting feature outside of the Exposition is the 
completion of the restoration of the Chateau of Malmaison. 

All know the tear laden history of this lovely home 
All do not know just where it from Paris, or how 
easily it may be reached. There are two ways, one on the 
train from the Gare St. Lazare, an ordinary train ride. 
Another and more interesting way is from the Etoile or 
Arc de Triomphe, by a steam tramway, which leaves at 
frequent intervals and trails through lovely and varied 
scenery between Paris and St. Germain to the very gate 
The expense is but a few sous either way and the time 


is 


short. 

A rich Napoleon lover, M. Osiris, bought the property 
and has had it completely restored to its original condi- 
ton at the time of Josephine’s death. It is now given to 
the State to serve as a musée of the collections of Napo- 
leon souvenirs. 

As general, consul, emperor and exile, this was Napo 
leon’s favorite property. Here Josephine died, and here 
rested the big money safe in which he left her bank ac 
count after the divorce. It speaks volumes for the ad 
vanced condition of mind of this Latin that there also ex- 
ists in Malmaison a real, bona fide bath room of the time! 

Last year at this same concert was made the début of an 
of rare beauty of voice, temperament, 


American artist 


grace and piquancy, Mile. Sylva. ‘Lhe singer had the most 
flattering success, and there were many presages of future 
success. 

Since then Mlle. Sylva has scored the most encouraging 
triumphs in the bes: of Parisian salons, and to crown them 
was chosen to sing to the difficult public of Marseilles dur 
ing the past season. 
four languages, and is ready, willing and worthy to make 
a really serious career as lyric artist. 

She has been invited under brilliant conditions to sing in 
Hambourg at once; also at Frankfort. At the time of go 
ing to Marseilles she refused terms at Brussels. These 
things show that the young lady has worth. Who of her 
country people are going to find it out and make her useful 
Mile. Sylva is now in Paris 


She has conquered seventeen roles in 


in one of her opera schemes? 
after her return from Marseilles, and is prepared to talk 
with managers. 

Mile. Doria, after getting her pretty feet upon the thresh 
old of the Paris Opéra Comique, hied her away to Brussels 
where more ambitious conditions and a three years’ engage 
ment tempted her. Mlle. Doria has attracted the attention 
of the American colony here by the ardor of her tempera 
ment, the fascination of her person, and her beautiful voice 

Mile, Lalla Miranda, likewise engaged at the Monnaie, 
is an Australian. The contract of Mile. Relda with the 
Paris Opéra Comique closes this month 

A charming concert of this week was that given by the 
violin artist, Joseph Debroux, with orchestra, Salle 
Third Concerto by Max Bruch, concertos by Sind 


at 
Pleyel. 
ing and Mendelssohn, a caprice by Fiorillo and fantaisic 
ballet by Lalo were on the program. The eminent violinist 


attained a high perfection of art interpretation, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. The concert was one of a se 
ries of recitals. 

The works of Massenet were the basis of an admirabl 
and highly interesting concert given by the Marche 
school April 18 

As usual the concert was divided into concert and opera 
work. M. Massenet himself in the best humor and 
spirit accompanied the singers, thanking Mme. Marches 
in his genial way for giving him the privilege Mm 
Massenet, one of the most graceful, ciarming and gra 
cious of women, was present and had the place of honor 
amongst the guests 

Miss: Gledhill of London, Miss Rolker of New York 
Miss Kingston and Miss Nagel of Melbourne, Miss Rus 
sel of Sidney. Mlle. Christon from The Hague, Mrs. Batch 
eller from Boston, Miss Ada Adams from Chicago, Miss 
Ormsby from Nebraska, Mademoiselle Gau from Africa 
and Madame S’Pertat, a Parisienne, did honor to their 
preparation as concert singers. In the opera class Miss 


Elizabeth Parkinson, of Kansas City, Mademoiselle Gacia 


Calla of Boston, Mademoiselle Romaneck of Stuttgart 
Mile. Marny of Breslau, and the gifted Doria of the 
Monnaie at Brussels were the interpreters of the master’s 
music. 

The Landgrave of Hesse, the Countess de Tornielli 
wife of the Italian ambassador, and Mme A mbrois« 
Thomas were among the notabilities who thronged the 
entire lower floor of the Marchesi home Madam« 
seemed unusually happy and looked well. Her social tact 


and talent as well as that of her distinguished husband 


were appreciated before an ample buffet which is always 
one of the features of these agreeable musicals 
On the oth Madame gives a charity concert. On th 


29th her pupils will again be heard in public concert 


* * * 


the 
Georges Hie, a 


Paris, comes 


Another Roi de Rome, Roi de 
horizon in the shape of an opera by M 


upon 


Prix de Rome of 1879. It is to be mounted at the Grand 
Opera. 

The departure of Sara Bernhardt and Coquelin for 
America is causing much discussion. The French do not 


like it that their artists travel and this charge is one of th 


most serious laid at the doors of the tragedienne A feast 
however, is in store for Americans, especially for those 
who understand French. “L’Aigton,” “Cyrano,” “Ham 
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let,” “Tosca” and “Dame aux Camelias” by two such play. 
ers will be worth many months ot a life time 

Eight hundred candidates presented themselves this week 
at the Hotel de Ville in response to a demand for forty! 

Litvinne did not sing as promised at the Baldelli con 
cert on Friday evening, the singer being il. Lhe affair 
was one Oi the most interesting of the season, notwith 
standing M. Baldelli being a royal host in himself. He is 
certainly one of the best living exponents of the real old 
Italian school of perfect breathing, perfect emission, per 
fect diction, ideal coloring and natural magnetic expres 
sion. thie sang Mascagni, Kossini, Schumann, Mozart, 
rergolese, Beethoven, holding the audience breathless 
He was encored conunualiy and had an ovation belore he 
opened his‘mouth, which is the surest means of making a 
singer do his best. M. Baldelli is of Florence, and has 
been a favorite baritone in Madrid tor years 
Kreutzer 
Sonata” with M. Diemer and in his own compositions. 


Sarasate was marvelous as ever in the 


‘i. Liemer was eicctric indeed, it seemed as il the mu 


sical fates did their very best to make the audience forget 
that a Litvinne ever existed 

Alcohol banished from the French barracks by General 
Gallifet! This measure alone is enough to immortalize 
him, and yet there are people, including some soldier boys, 
who do not appreciate the measure Now, whe will ban 
-ish absinthe from the boulevards? 

Examinations at the Conservatoire commence on May 
21. Soliege and dictation compose the first series 

A most enjoyable concert was that given by Mme 
Rosine Laborde tor her pupils, with the assistance of 
prominent artists Ihe atfair was largely attended and 
much praise bestowed upon the style, diction and voice 
placement of the young ladies 

It was rendered picturesque by the presence of several 
dashing othcers, one of whom has recently become the 
hance Ol a very sweet and talented girl who is the adopted 
daughter of Madame Laborde, Mlle. Delaspre Laborde 
L’ Etincelle,’ by Pailleron, was played ina remarkably 
artistic manner by this young lady and two artists of the 
eily theatres Madame Laborde was highly pleased with 
the work done by her classes 
Japanese 


M. Gailhard, of the Opera, invited eighteen 





ladies to witness a representation at the Academy the other 
evening, placing boxes at their disposition 

rhere is a portrait of Menelik at the Luxembourg, mad 
by Paul Buffet. It occupies the place of grand canvas by 
Detaille which has been sent to the Exposition 

Speaking of paintings and expositions, a really meri 


torious and most interesting exposition of 





the city at this moment is that by Madame Fournets-Ver 
naud, wife of the popular basso of the Paris Grand Opera 
M. Réné Fournet rhis lady, who is pupil of the great 
est French masters, has several works in the Salon, and 
has otherwise attracted considerable attention by her re 


markable portraits 


Some twenty numbers compose this series, which is but 
one feature from her prolific brush. The portrait of Mlle 
Marcel Dartoy, of the Opera, of Mme. V , “A Faune 
and Bacchante,” “La Bonne Pipe” and “Distraction,” 


which latter won a medal at a Toulouse exposition, are 


much admired Many visitors are seeing the pictures 
Che next series will be wholly of ‘old characters.” Mad 
ame Fournets, who is young and very beautiful, is highly 


imstructed in art matters and gives admit abl lectures on 


the subject Americans are much interested in her and 
n her work 
M Oumiroff, the 


spoken of, and who is one of the salon favorites 


cheque baritone, previously 


of Paris, was the bright vocal light at Madame 
Laborde’s concert He sang several times, and was so 
sympathetic and agreeable, aside from his musicianly gifts, 
that he quite won all hearts. He is studying French at 
the Dumartheray School, 14 Rue Taitbout, and his diction 
is being rapidly perfected. M. Oumiroff was again heard 
with great pleasure in the artistic salons of the celebrated 
[cheque painter Muchard, whose peculiar panels have be 
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come the vogue in Paris. The baritone here sang Tcheque 
romances and a prayer to his own accompaniment on*the 


organ, and, among other things French, the “Hamlet’ 
duo with a pupil of Madame Laborde 


Miss Frances Travers. 


NDER the guidance of Mme. Evans von Klenner, 
Miss Frances ‘lravers has been making rapid prog 
ress as a professional singer. Miss Travers came here 
from Canada to study with Madame von Klenner, and in 
two seasons has more than realized expectations. Miss 
fravers’ soprano voice has a phenomenal range, and the 
quality is delightiul Her coloratura is briluant, and, 
fortunately for the young singer, she sings music suited 
to her voice, 
Aiter a first trial in the spring, Miss Travers was en 
gaged as soloist for the choir of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, Brooklyn. Since last autumn she has appeared 


at several concerts and musicales in New York. Wuring 


1¢ Lenten period, Miss iravers sang at Miss Leary’s 
Sewing Class. The private musicales included engage 
ments at Mrs. Harry Kingsley’s residence on Madison 
avenue; Mrs. W, J. Tuttle’s residence, on Lexington 
avenue, and at Mrs. John Flanaghan’s residence, on West 
Seventy-eighth street. Then Miss Travers ‘sang for the 
Avon Club; the Arlington (N. J.) Woman's Club; at one 
concert of the Women’s Philharmonic, at Carnegie Hall; 
at the Fiqué Concert, Brooklyn, and again in Brooklyn, 
recently, at a concert given in Association Hall 

Of Miss Travers’ singing at the latter concert, the 
Brooklyn Citizen said: 


Retween the quartet and violin numbers were scheduled a sopranc 
i I 





and violin sol Miss Travers supplied the former, singing the aria 
from “Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, with artistic simplicity and 
mellow quality of voice. Her commanding presence scored no less 
for her success than her voice She responded to an encore and 
later on sang “Love's Springtide”’ and “Burst, Ye Apple Buds,” by 
Emery 


Che following extract is from the Brooklyn Standard 
Union 
Miss Travers has a sweet and well cultivated voice nd she ng 


ease, enhanced by a graceful stage presence 


rhe following is from the Boston letter in the St. John 





St. Johr As casion to fe very pl { Miss Frances M 
Ira , who a short time ago went to New York to enter the mus 
cal life of the metropolis She is meeting with marked success 
alread Miss Travers has sung many times at private musicales and 
receptior has s I veared at several public nce eve 
failing to « f rable press cor F 

hen the writer of the letter, Frances C. Robinson, in 


cludes some press comments on Miss Travers’ singing, and 
among them are extracts from the New York Commercial 
idvertiser, the Brooklyn Eagle and Tue Musica Courter 

rhe Arlington (N. J.) Observer refers as follows to Miss 
lravers: 


Miss Frances Travers is the true artist, witl magnificent voice 


inder a high degree of cutivation and perfect contr f wonderfu 


Greco Invited to Paris. 


IGNOR FILOTEO GRECO, the well-known singing 
teacher of this city, has been invited by the Paris 
Exposition tc attend the first International Congress of 


Music at the Exposition as a delegate. Signor Greco i 


well known among the musical authorities of Italy and 
France, and enjoys the respect ol them as an artist and 


Burnham to Europe. 
M* THUEL BURNHA\M, the pianist, left for Europe 


on the Etruria last Saturday, to be gone several 
years. The first year Mr. Burnham will reside in Berlin 


and study compositign with Boice 
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illustrated lecture given in Toronto on May 
29 by Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, of New 


York has thus been comprehensively and ap 





propriately described by the Toronto World's 


music critic 








The recital hall of the Metropolitan Sct { Music was filled t 
verflowing on Tuesday evening, when Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher 
fi New York, gave an illustrated lecture upor er widely and justly 
celebrated Fle Music Method, Simplex and Kindergarten 
We say tly celebrated, because the « nce ‘ e con 
plete in every respe Ihe were g il a 7 t ' gible an 
re ng, and t t the product of M Fletcher we " is wor 
t alihed indorsement { many i the 1 t eminent musica 
es of Europe and Ame A see t ts due reward. Her 
ecture succinctly explained the underlying principles of the method 
ch has for its object the imparting to « dren of musical know 
edge by means w! “ e direct and potent f their Iirpose ar 
simultaneously a source { infinite pleasure t t I 5 Among 
the means referred to are a great variety of pretty game all touct 
ng effectively, but not heavily pon the work in hend, and the 
children learn, while feeling that they are at play But Miss Fletch 
er’s lecture w not merely a theoretical exj t f the benefi 
f the musically « r It v read ed, an 1 
trated lecture loubt this « ring w nece y for those 
present wl r appreciate nly a practical demonstra The 
exemplification t hat end was eminently atisf r Some 
wenty | f to twelve ear i, ar t he 
Fletcher classes at the Metr n Sc {M 1 
e brightest w [ r y ¢ examinat V ely tl 
were grounded in prir eleme ear ‘ Zz echnica 
te r yt T caic < : ne c t ! t “ 
names, & and sever choral numbers were given most ne 
Final and con e evidence a afforded ¢ plar playin 
f some mem be the a a) « n 
eer y the File er” meth Fr first ‘ I che 
nstration was so complete and actic f any it 
judience were present in the spirit of crit n r fauit finding 
1 € ec | rmé¢ ta ate miy Ciative 
thusiasm was manifested Phe ret esented M etcher 
with some bea f flower W. QO. I r e Metr 
tan S« {M c, gave brief per idr 1 
ng Miss Fle er He commends r ‘ ery r 
er nd he said, was pos r ple ecause < 
caref erve per n duris f ur " 
er r ise at the tar \“ } by the 5 se w 
e first it mstitution t adopt r I le I < ne d 
| M I t anr need por r prin t at dee 
eak ler than wor ardly nece go further tl 
tate at my ttle daughter | begur n r mer 
eT i the class now present 
So far as the pub ire concerne s noteworthy that the 
Fletcher 1 c method, simplex and kindergart« the only systen 
i s kind w I ec! c r* ed ar lopte y s eading 
I tutions in Canada as the ( se tory r ( ege and the 
Metropolitan Sch« iM c of Toront nd Lor na 
Hamilton Conservatori« It is also exclu ely « it grea 
any leading American schools of n 
In commenting upon the initial performance of C. A 
E. Harris’ dramatic legend ‘“Torquil, Cherubino,” the 


well-known and reliable music critic of the Toronto 
Saturday Night, says ‘From a musical point of view | 
consider the work reflects distinct credit upon Canadias 
art. It shows a facile talent in the creation of light and 
graceful melodies, an effective mode of handling the 
choruses, especially that of the men, and the orchestratio 
in many instances reveals a fine sense ol tone color and o 


1e contrasting timbre of the various instruments.” 
> > > 


3efore a large and appreciative audience in Ormes’ Hall 
Ottawa, Miss May Curran, a talented and promising piano 
pupil of Mrs. F. M. S. Jenkins, presented the following 
program on the afternoon of June 1: Schubert, Impromptu 
in B flat (variations); Chopin Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, Ma 


urka, op. 6, C sharp minor; Liszt, “Liebstraum”’; Henselt 


+ A Grand Piano 
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“Si oiseau j'etais,” Etude, F sharp; Borodin, Nocturne; 
I'schaikowsky-Liszt, Polonaise, from “Eugene Onegin.” 
Miss Patrick was the assisting vocalist. 


+ eS 


The closing concert of the Toronto College of Music will 
be given in the Pavilion on the evening of Monday, June 25, 
when piano concertos and vocal numbers will be accom 
panied by an orchestra. 

1*” o* * 


A concert in aid of the National Patriotic Fund will be 
given in Toronto on Monday evening, June 11. Prominent 
musicians, including Mary Jardine-Thomson, will take part. 


x* * * 


At a patriotic concert held in Massey Music Hall, To- 
ronto, on the evening of May 31, Mr. Ramsay, one of the 
singers, appeared on the platform and read the Toronto 
Globe's war editorial of that date. The innovation was fa- 
vorably received, the speaker was applauded and enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 

7 2 


Miss Grace Bourne, pupil of the well-known Ottawa 
pianist, Mr. Puddicombe, gave a piano recital Gold- 
smith’s Hall in the Canadian capital on the evening of May 


at 


This was the program: 
Sonata, 31, No. 2, Beethoven; “La Raff ; 
‘Witches’ Dance,” MacDowell; Impromptu, op. 29, No. 1, 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1, Valse, op. 34, No. 1, Chopin; Va- 
riations on an original theme, op. 19, No. 6, Tschaikowsky 


M. H. 


31 


op. Fileuse,” 


Communicated. 


NEw YorK, Jun 5, 1900. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HE Manuscript Society of New York, which has 
returned to its original title and discarded the 
name of the Society of 


generally unpopular 


\merican Musicians and Composers, has elected 


the following officers for the season oi! 1900 
i901: President, Frank Damrosch; first vice-president, 
John L. Burdett; second vice-president, Bruno Oscar 
Klein; corresponding secretary, Lucien G. Chaffin; re- 


cording secretary, J. Hazard Wilson; treasurer, Louis R 
Dressler 

N. Bartlett, Edward Bax 
Jr., Carl V. Lachmund, 


(Three vacancies in the 


Joard of Directors: Homer 
Horsman, 


Smith 


Felton, E. | 
Eduardo Marzo, 
board to be filled later.) 
With the 


poses to resume also something more of its old and pros 


ter 
Gerrit 
resumption of the old title, the Society pro 
perous policy, which included a series of six private meet 
ings and at least two public concerts, the programs of 
which will be selected with generous liberality, but al 
the promotion the American 
composers in view. It is expected also that a return will 
be made to the former rate of dues for members, in order 


ways with of interests of 


that the organization may be placed on a strong financial 
basis and be able to carry out successfully its proposed 


plans of musical work. Some changes in the present 


will be adopted to suit the new conditions, 


is possible that the former classes of members 


constitution 
and it 


(active, professional and associate) will be resumed, all 





sses having a voice in the mangement of the Society 
Under the administration of a very strong body of officers 
such as has been elected, the Society feels assured of great 
prosperity, and believes it can appeal to the sympathy and 
American musician 
CHAFFIN, 


support ol every 
Lucien G 


Corresponding Secretary 


Emil Sutro. . 


Emil Sutro, author of a remarkable book on the voice, 
Saturday 








CINCINNATI, June 9, 1900 


College of Music and Concervatory of Music 


end of the season has almost come. 
The annual commencement exercises of the 
College of Music will be held in the Odeon 





Saturday evening, June 16. The awards will be eight 
diplomas, nineteen certificates and nine Springer gold 
medals. Those who will receive diplomas and certificates 


are as follows: 

Diplomas—Voice: S. William Brady, elocution; Misses 
Irma Leonie Stoehr, Mary A. Duncan, Marie 
Hocker, May Elizabeth McDonald, Laura Wulber, Martha 
Emma Ward and Katherine C. Johnson. 

Certificates—Voice: Miss Agnes Cain, Emily Wipper 
McCash and George Baer, piano; Misses Mary Venable, 
Emma Beiser, Ella Hughes, Octavie Stevenson, Maude 
Harrell, Mrs. Hattie O’Flynn, Hon. and Mr. Harry Gil 
bert. Organ: Misses Margaret Berberich, Bertha M. Fos 
ter and Isabella F. Birney. Violin: Miss Bertha N. Roth 
*ublic School Music: Misses Sophie Sprigg, Marcie Alex- 
Graham O. Yonge 


Louise 


ander, Josie Schumann and Messrs 
and Otto Meissner. 

The Springer gold medallists are: S. William Brady, 
Leonie Stoehr, Miss Agnes M. Cain, George Baer, Miss 
Mary Venable, Miss Emma Beiser, Miss Margaaet Ber- 
berich, Miss Bertha M. Foster. Miss Bertha N. Roth 

The commencement program, in which the Symphony 
orchestra assists, will be the following: 

Guilmant 


Grand Choeur in D for organ........-.-.+++++ ia 
Miss Margaret Berberich 


Russian Suite.. dvesbesecndn cn cspenimesaekresaiereretes .. Wuerst 
College String Orchestra, with violin obligato by George Smith 
FIO Bilis ssesesccescss epeebRee ohanemhesebeudesedtekssoedeueegeese Brahms 
Fie Paes. GE EGR odecccnciensdssacpougvetncdesacecscsecsaccesss Brahms 
The College Chorus 
Recitative and aria, Thus Saith the Lord, from Messiah .. Handel 
Howard S. Barnett 
Concerto in A minor, for piano and orchestra -Grieg 

Allegro moderato. 
Miss Katherine McKeown. 
Quartet and chorus from The Gleaner’s Harvest.. .- Lloyd 


Miss Agnes Cain, Miss Lizzie Matthias, Miss Cornelia Grahn, 
Miss Clara Bracher, the College Chorus 
Lituani...... 


Aria, I Ponchielli 


Concerto No. 24, in B minor, for violin.. Viotti 
Maestoso : 
Miss Bertha N. Roth 
Chorus, Duet and Finale from King Rene’s Daughter.......... Smart 


Miss Katherine Klarer, Miss Bessie Nelson, Miss J. Calla 
DeMoss, the College Chorus and Orchestra 


Address—Rev. George A. Thayer. 
Distribution of diplomas, certificates and Springer gold medals by 
the dean of the faculty. 
My Country, "Tis of Thee... .ccccccoccccccccccccsoccevesevers 
The program, announced in my last letter, for the 
Music Teachers’ National Association Convention, which 
meets at Des Moines, beginning June 19, is the most 


ambitious ever attempted by that organization. Chief in 
interest will be the series of orchestral concerts by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, under Mr. Van der 
Stucken, who came from Europe especially to conduct 
them. Richard Burmeister, of New York, is among the 
list of pianists. In the round table discussions will be 


Symphony 


HE closing exercises and commencements of the 


and other music schools are close at hand. The 





W. Root of Chicago; John S. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati; 
Arthur L. Manchester, of Camden, N. J.; Horan P. Dib- 
ble, of St. Louis, and H. S. Perkins, of Chicago. 


* * *” 


The annual closing and graduation recitals at the Con- 
servatory of Music take place on the following evenings: 
Wednesday, June 13; Thursday, June 14; Friday, June 15; 
Saturday, June 16; Wednesday, June 20; Thursday, June 
21; Saturday, June 23; Monday, June Tuesday, June 
26; Wednesday, June 27. 

The first concert on June 18 presents the following pro- 
gram: 


25; 


Piano solo, Au Rouet, op. .Godard 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly. 


Duo for two pianos, Homage 4 Handel......................Moscheles 


First piano, Miss Alma Dial. 
Piano soli 
... Rubinstein 
Moszkowski 


Kammenoi Ostrow, op. 10, 
6 Ba: 6....- Tbs duese 
Mrs. Laura Womack 


Etincelles, op 
Song, Heart's Delight. ; Doma Se Gilchrist 
Miss Hilda Hyman 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen...... 

Le Roy 


nal te Sarasate 
Mc Makin 
Piano soli 
86, No. 2... ° 
(For left hand alone.) 
Tanz, op. 37.. 
Valse Impromptu............ wees 
Miss Hannah Hyman ° 
Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin)....... - . Wagner 
Miss Ada Ruhl. 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 24, F major 
Sigmund A. Klein and Le Roy 
Concerto, A flat major (first movement) 


Poeme Erotique, op Schytte 


Schatten MacDowell 





Liszt 
Aria, 


Beethoven 
Mc Makin 
Field 


Miss Corene Harmon 


school will be established in connection 


An 
with the College of Music, next season. It will be under 
Van der Stucken. The first 
opera to be studied will be Mozart’s “Don Juan.” 
McAlpin will be 


operatic 
the personal direction of Mr 


The following concerning Mrs. Wm 


of interest: 
Mrs. William McAlpin, during the past academic year, which she 
will soon close, has been devoting herself largely to the details of 


perfecting an operatic school It was an experiment, but success at 


tended it, because she was exceptionally well qualified for her task 


She was herself the prima donna teaching, giving the results of her 
personal experience, marked by many triumphs of her operatic 
career abroad. Such personal contact brings the living present stage, 
with all its accessories, home to the class and to the student. At 
the late operatic evening, given at the old McAlpin homestead, 
scenes from “Martha,” “Faust” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” were 
presented, with costumes and scenery. Mrs. McAlpin had prepared 
all the details. She directed both the acting and singing These 
operas in her extensive repertory were so familiar to her and she 
knew their requirements so thoroughly that she succeeded in pre 
senting an enactment that, in the main, did not belong to the ama 


teurish stage. She tested her ability to direct an operatic school, 


and the result was such that she deserves every encouragement to 


continue her work in the future on a much larger scale The possi 


bilities of school are without limit. It is a 


need that American ro 
would mean to a great extent the emancipation of the American pub 


an American of opera 


musical culture has long felt supply it 


lic from the exorbitantly salaried prima donnas and singers of 
Europe. No one could be better qualified to lead in this movement, 
which seems to be spreading in this and other cities, than Mrs 
William McAlpin. She sang the part of Marguerite in Gounod’s 
“Faust” for 615 nights on the European stage—and in all the other 
current grand operas Only two years ago she won laurels 
abroad in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and other mod 
ern operas She made a study of Verdi's “Otello.” She 


perfected herself in the art of acting and pantomime under Pluque 
at the Grand Mrs. McAlpin is going to 
main in Cincinnati, and in the progress of her operatic school the 


Opera House, Paris re 


musical prestige of the city will not suffer 


Richard Schliman, of the College of Music, has de 
voted himself to compositions during the past year 


J. A. Homan 


To Succeed Alberto Jonas. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., Albert Lockwood, of 
this city, was elected to take the place of Alberto Jonas, 
who, as previously stated in THe Musicat Courier, has 
organized, at Detroit, the new Michigan Conservatory of 
Music, which he will direct 
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ROMANZE ..»+ For Violoncello and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDIG. Price, $1.25. 








Suite Caracteristique No, 2 sere 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00, 


CONTENTS : 


AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 


The above are desirable program numbers. 
Published by... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 

















Interview with Mr. Thrane. 


home to 
field 
of commerce, Mr. Thrane, whose temporary 


EFORE leaving the city for his new 


take charge of the business in a large 





retirement from managerial affairs was no 
ticed in last week's issue of this paper, stated to a 
MusicaL Courter representative that he expected in the 


course of a few years to re-enter the field, and, in fact, to 
Mr 
“The trouble in the musical managerial line to-day is duc 


keep in touch with it in the meantime. Thrane said: 
io the general impression prevailing in European musical 
circles that this is the land of gold for the musician, and 
that it is absolutely necessary for us to have foreign artists 
The 
de 


mandcd, and the whole burden and responsibility cast upon 


in order to attract the attention of the public here 


result is that enormous salaries and guarantees are 


the impresario. He must assume all risks 


“Of course some managers who do business on a small 


percentage of commission and supply all kinds of small 
organizations with artists at low figures can, with an ac 
cumulation of these fees, succeed in maintaining a certain 


but I without of 


not 


limited business ; venture to say, 


call 


kind of 


fending anyone, that that is what we musical im 


known to 


presario work. The music impresario, as he is 

have done from earlier times, always assumed the _ risk 
himself, with the opportunity of course of making large 
sums of money if he had successful artists. I should say 
that Mr. Grau is a man of the impresario standing, al 


he is backed by a 


tremendous subscription of boxholders, yet he will come un 


though in the management of the opera 
the 
The 


yy the European custom of demanding large fees and guar 


der heading of the impresario 


field for such an enterprise is very much endangered 


antees, and to the unwillingness to participate in anything 


but a direct payment per month or per concert or for the 


eason. The impresario cannot handle these artists success 
fully under that system unless they are willing to participat 
When they come over here for a limited 
the com 


in the chances 


number of performances—ten, twenty or so why 


missions on these performances are small and the chances 


for the future are very doubtful. There cannot be very 
much in such a business as that and there has never been 
except, as I said before, in the umulation of small ac 
counts 

“T have had artists who were successful financially—such 
men as Ysaye. Pugno, Sauer and Gerardy, and such artists 
is I have had in connection with the Paur concerts. I have 
had this season Hambourg and Petschnikoff. Jacksen and 
Ruegger:; I have had Sieveking, I have had Savill nd 
number of those people that are known all over the world 


for they assumed no 
I had to assume 
Un 


less this system is very much modified, I can see no way 


but I was working chiefly for them 


risks, having been paid large sums, and 


the responsibilities, as an impresario always must 


nture in the impresario line, unless it 1s 


for a successful vy 
done on an entirely different basis, which I propose to 
assume on my re-entrance. The artists in Europe are 
represented by managers over there who are also not 
among the list of the impresarii. These managers have 
contracts with them. and unless they happen to ake a 
great success with one or two of their artists, their bus 
ness s also very limited, but it is rarely possible neg 
tiate with artists in Europe except through a manager 
An impresario here cannot do business on that basis 
\ manager can do such things here because he simply 
represents the European mhanager, but an American im 
Euro 


presario cannot operate throtigh the office of an 
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pean manager. There are always double commissions 


and there are all 


kinds of restrictions, and the contracts 
which these managers hold give them an unlimited con 
An 
ceed unless he deals directly with his artists, and I shall 


to 


trol over their artists impresario here cannot suc 


on return make arrangements have own rep 


deal directly 


my my 


resentatives in Europe to with the artists 


there, just as Mr. Grau does it, except in occasional in 
stances. There is a field here for such work, but it must 
be done on new lines. I have had such great experienc: 
here, and also in Europe, that I have fixed on a plan 
which will at least be worth while trying. If the artists in 


Europe wish to come to America, which is the only land in 


which they: can succeed, financially, they must be willing 


in the future to shoulder some of the risks which now all 
fall on the impresario. That impresario who will bring 
them over here under any other conditions will find that 
if an opportunity presents itself whereby he can ent i 
new field of work, no temptation exists for him to 


rhe 


but it is absolutely necessary to have more than 


remain an impresario glory of it may be pl 


to some 


glory, particularly in a business which requires such har« 


work, and such responsibilities and countless details 


\t present there is no such thing as an impresario out 


le of Mi Phere 


siae ' 
who 


Grau are a great many coinpetent 


managers, people do a small business, but who 


under their system, cannot handle a great artist 


should be handled, as, for example, Rubin 
as Paderewski is being handled, or 
\ bbe y, W ho 


and who would have 


dle d, and 


handled by was an impresario of t 


made money had he not paid 


but 


insisted that an impresario should be 


stamp 


ihese artisis such tremendous figures who neverthe 


les a distinct type 
and not devote his time to a large group musical 


people, 


» th 
m tne 


but concentrate it upon two or three great figures 
I 


musical world 


In my business I have had the good fortune to hz 


an associate J. V. Gottschalk, who has been a great help 
to me in many directions. I have had some inquiries as 
to the fuiure of Mr. Gottschalk, but I am unable to answer 
except that I know if he should enter the field that he 


will necessarily succeed.’ 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


HE Castle Square Opera Company will be heard in a 
series of popular works at Manhattan Beach this sun 

mer, including ‘Faust,’ Martha,” “I] Trovatore” and 
Bohemian Gir The engagement is for two weeks, com 
mencing August 6. Miss Grace Cameron, who was th 
prima donna of the Bostonians last season, has been added 


to the forces for the Beach engagement 


Brounoff-Kaffenberger Letter. 
Brounoff as follows, re 


rhe Buffalo 


the 


organist writes Mr 


ferring in to Brounoff’s suite In the Russian 


Village :’ 


main 


Dear Mr. P. Br NOFF t nk f the kir ess of sending 


the musi It as interested me very t 


ures 


your acquaintance 





lays rt music rec 
even now that it exhibits dee; 
sight Some of it with 
somewhat enigmatical t t nd ke ' fe. - 


like those artiche 


em 


AMERICAN TOUR 


OF 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


ARGE 


certs at 


Kaltenborn con 


the 


attended the 
» Nicholas 


audiences 





the Garden during 


As was the case last 


first week of the season 
summer, Wagner night proved the greatest at 
traction. Ushers were kept busy last Thursday night 
carrying extra chairs, and still there were not sufficient 
ttings for all the late comers 
In the matter of programs Mr. Kaltenborn strikes the 


happy medium, and hereafter Wednesday is to be devoted 


to “popular music The young conductor has consented 
to do this in response to many requests from clubmen 
vho are in the habit of “dropping in” the Garden for an 
our These men want light music and plenty dance 
elections, and now if they will come on Wednesday 
nights, they will find programs made up specially or 
hem 

Last Friday was the ninetieth anniversary of the birth 
f Robert Schumantr ind in memory of the composer 





e orchestra played a group of Schumann compositions 
the “Manfred” overture, and fragments from th Man 
red mus the ever beautifu uumere nd the 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 Juring the week 
Mr Kaltenborn and seve members his orchestra 
played solos 
Last Sunday evening Heinri Mey the baritone 
nger, was the soloist, and his numbers were the ever 
popular “Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and the “Toreador 
Song.” fron Carmet Mr Meyn was in excellent 
oice, and received from the large lience a hearty wel 
me After the “Faust election he sang Foot Love 
Me I I Live M Kaltenbort played on our v even 
ng the violin solo in Handel's “Largo,” and aft in en 
thusiastic recall gave the Bach-Gounod “Meditatio1 
But it is as the conductor of the Strauss waltzes he con 
tinues to win laurels. On three evenings last week rhe 
Blue Danube” was played as encores after the Strauss 
Wal which is usually played during the first p tl 
mcert 
ir. Meyn will again be the soloist to-morrow Phurs 
1) which is Wagner night he program follow 
(ive € hk € ' ; 
Night in I Saint-Saér 
Aria, | k " ause W agne 
M Meyr 
‘ tT \\ “Fr 
} ( Ir Va slla. Da Rheing Wager 
! es Awaker g, Siegfri« \agr 
( ert a ngemert W. H. H c f 
nsfor ation and sing sce I Wag 
t Farewe nd Mag Fire Scene Wagr 
M Meyn io 
Inter 
()verture Rayr i Thoma 
Va Freuet Euch de Le } Stra 
r Fantaisie Rietze 
Chis Friday, June 15, is Grieg rthday nd tor that 
evening a group of Grieg composition W be played 
Next Sunday, June 1 is the anniversary t Counod 
birtl nd in memory of tl Frencl] mmpos th mrche 
tra will play a number mpositior d also 
e “Faus Fantaisi« 
M me Flavie Van den Hende. the ‘cellist vi ve the 
t this Saturday ni t, and Master Carl Klein, the vio 
t, will make his “farewe appearance America at 
the third Symphony night. whicl next Tuesday, June 19 
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John Philip Sousa in Paris. 


THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 24 RuE TAITBOUT, PARIS f 
May 17, 1900. 

HIS interesting chef d’orchestre had every- 
thing in his favor for his début at the Exposi- 
tion 1900. Absolutely everything. Man 
could ask nothing more. 

jyst the moment of the affair when everything 
Just after the 


ot 





rime 
was at its rare and shortlived spring tide. 
f opening, just before the rush and 


rough and tumble o 


heat of later days. Just before the moment when the 
freshness of curiosity was worn off, when music of various 
kinds, styles and qualities had worn the spirit and fatigued 
Just when every one was hungering and 


just before 


the ear palate. 
thirsting for refreshment and entertainment; 
people, dreading the crowds, had left the city; just after 
the first bulk of Americans investing the depots had ar- 
rived on the place, and when those resident were glad to 
see them—in fact, just at the nick of time! 

Weather—had it been prepared by all the gods of for- 
tune for a favorite son it could not have been a more love- 
feast of climate. 

It was indescribable, being French. 
perfumed, clear, charged with promise that had not yet 
become a burden; a sun glorifying without intruding, a 


ly 
The air was balmy, 


sky, a banquet hall of varying scenes, trees, plants, flow- 
hope, courage and expectancy, all moving heaven- 
Everything to live for—no death! 


ers, 
ward together 
Place—the nut and kernel centre and glory of all Paris, 
the royal Napoleon Esplanade, between the Tomb and 
the Champs Elysées, nearer the Champs Elysées than the 
Tomb; between the two grand palaces of the Beaux Arts, 
nearer the “Grand” than the “Petit.” 
Lovelier theatre could not have been chosen. 
side noble palaces with their artistic decorations, billows 
of marble steps and tasteful flag draping, in the centre the 
finished flooring as of a room, all around verdure and stat- 


On either 


uary, and the superb tranquillity of beauty; not a machine, 
not a shop, not a utility in sight or sound—all beauty, the 
cream of Nature and Art combined. 

In the centre of the clean flooring was grouped a small 
of chairs, outside a larger circle, outside yet space 
The hour was set for half past 3 
in the At people were stream- 
ing up and down the steps visiting the galleries. At 3 
o’clock the entire esplanade was covered with a mass of 


' 
circle 
to the palace steps 
half 


afternoon. past 2 


humanity of all nations and costumes, largely Americans, 
sitting, standing, chattering, waiting. 

The first sign of anything about to happen was the ar 
rival of a wagonload of stout American trunks. Ameri 
cans in the place wondered how they ever got through, 
where everybody complains of the. weight of American 
boxes 

Instead of a regiment of useless and snarly old people 


surrounding the cart, screaming themselves hoarse and 
wearing themselves out in gesticulation, one very quiet 
young man in uniform was there, from no one knew where, 
had the trunks 


few 


and without seeming to speak a word 
unloaded and placed beside the place in a seconds. 
Meantime another young man, equally quiet, but differ 


ently uniformed, blond as a “Munich,” serious and steady, 


had drawn out, accordeon fashion, the inner circle of 
chairs (which had evidently been arranged beforehand) 
into a large circle, which reached the very feet of the 


pectators. 
[his was done without a false move, fumble, change or 
hesitation. The man who did it was not specially svelt or 


graceful, and had no theatrical gestures, but he had a per- 
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fectly prearranged plan in his head, and he carried it out 
apparently unaware that thousands of eyes of all colors 
were fixed upon him. 

When the chairs were all arranged to suit him, a square 
flat box, like a steamer trunk of double dimensions, placed 
itself in front of the circle, and also in front of the big 
entrance door of the Grand Palace. There was no fum- 
ble, hunt or scream for the keys of this trunk after they 
were needed, for it had been already unlocked. When 
he lifted the cover a perfect flood of charming French 
sunlight rushed in, exploring every corner and kissing 
welcome to a number of pieces of white and gold wood 
lying in the folds of a scarlet cloth, and trimmed by a num- 
ber of black folios. ‘ 

Taking out the cloth he shook it in that round, thumby 
fashion in which men shake cloth, and put it one side. 
Then setting upon the ground the stoutest of the pieces 
of white and gold wood he screwed another piece on top 
of that, and upon that again the flat “pupitre” propre, 
which had a fine “S” worked into the centre. This pretty 
music stand finished, he laid upon it a small white and 
gold baton, took out the folios, shut up the flat box, 
spread the handsome red cover over it, stroked that both 
ways, saw that the corners were even, and glancing once 
more at the big palace door to see that all was “in line,” 
gave an urconscious little nod of ¢estimony as to the 
completeness of “the stage,” and turned to something else. 

By this time the other young man was untying a bundle 
of short irons, which looked like a soldier’s bed done up 
for the march. When these fell apart they literally rose 
and walked, each on spindling spider legs, finding place 
in front of a chair, and stood there, waiting. A number 
of queer shaped cases were then ranged about among the 
iron legs, the neat folios were laid caressingly against so 
many chair legs, and a small book, like a Sunday school 
hymn book, fell upon each chair seat. 

During this time these two young men had not crossed 
each other’s path once, had not hurried or bustled, had 
not taken out a handkerchief to wipe brow or hand, had 
not made one false or fumbling move and had not ap- 
parently exchanged a word! 

“They never speak!” 

This is what astonishes the French in watching us work. 

At this juncture commenced that strange, weird sound 
which is outdoor clapping of hands, and down the sunlit 
esplanade, backs to the Tomb. filed a line of uniformed 
men, headed by two superb American flags. The ap- 
plause increased, the flags saluted gracefully, the com- 
pany turned into the place and filed into places among 
the chairs quietly and surely as into school benches. the 
woods their backs to the Champs Elysées, the trumpets 
backs to the Tomb, the horns and other big, queer. cup 
shaped instruments, like gilded factory chimneys, backs to 
the Petit Palace. 

Into the big shining cups of these latter fell reflections 
in miniature of the palace buildings, giving the impres 
sion of a decoration special for the circumstance 
Around the circle took their places some ten umformed 
“guards” in white trimmings, very young and very charm 
ing to look at, joys for “the summer girl,” headed in turn 
by one of their number in gilt edged uniform, who at 
tracted much attention by his tall, soldierly form and 
handsome, romantic looking face. Two standard bearers 
completed the circle. The proud Stars and Stripes, too 
anxious to flaunt their soft folds over the faces of several 
dozens of spectators, were modestly held in check by the 
holders, whose gloves, by the way, of white suede, were 
immaculate and perfectly fitting, no big thumbs or dang 
ling finger tips. 


’ 








The forms of these flag bearers did not wear the ex- 
pression of having been cast in wooden molds, but bore 
the pride of youth and health, and fearlessness of carrying 
the big flag of a big nation on a big occasion, with lots 
of fun thrown in, and life to last forever, loaded with— 
all sorts of good things within reach 

The several stripes of the flags, as well as the stars, 
had been stitched together by machine, but without pucker, 
and though the bright colors seemed hungry to meet the 
sun, you felt sure they would yield nothing to him 

The involuntary remark that rose to the lips on the 
entry of the men “What clean men!” 
shaved faces, trimmed mustaches, properly cut hair, ears 


was, Their well 
in view, shining white collars and cuffs, and new, well 
made them a most agreeable sight to be 
“picked exactly, 


filled uniforms, 
hold. Without seeming 
they were all well built, straight, healthy, happy, clean 
and polished looking a set of young fellows as one could 


to be men” 


wish to see 

The dark uniforms, with black stripe on the trousers 
the caps, with 
With 


out being rigidly disciplined, they gave the impression of 


neat black velvet collars, gilt bands on 
eagles in front, were extremely neat and tasteful 


uniformity of movement. Without special grace, they 
were also without awkwardness. They spoke little to 
each other, and without even looking about them, fell at 
once to their favorite instruments. Most of them had 
newspapers, which they tossed under their chairs. (Al 
ways reading is the United States! And that is one of 
the secrets of her success.) One or two searched the 
lapels of their coats to have in readiness the useful pin, in 
case a breeze should come up to disturb the pages. The 
majority of them were fair men—fair with frank, clear 
young expressions for the most part. Some of them 
were distinctly handsome fellows, several fascinating 


' 
t 


two swarthy as Orientals, all at ease, and so quiet 
The first thought one had in regard to them was 
ever could Americans find the time or the application to 


how 


become professional musicians like that, receiving salar 


i¢s, making tournées and supporting themselves and 
families—just on music, like foreigners! Then one re 
membered that they were for the most part no doubt 


foreigners, Germans born or naturalized, brought up re 
garding music as a life business because talented for it 
Here the weird clapping commenced again, somewher« 


afar off, coming nearer and nearer till it was close about 


one’s ears, even pressing upon the nerves, if not upon | 
the heart. The directo coming! While many wer« 
looking for him out toward the Esplanade, whence came 
the men, he came down the steps of the Grand Palace, 
and out upon the red covered stand; quick, neat, fresh 
radiant with well earned success and sunny good humor 
saluting to right and left without pomp or poss 

“What a handsome, foreign looking man!" was the 
general remark For Sousa is much more European 
than American in features and coloring, though the new 
country has set its seal upon all else. He even more 
foreign looking than is suggested by the familiar por 
traits so widely known. His uniform was the perfection 
of fit and finish, cap and collar neatly embroidered. The 
foreigner was still further accented by the smal! foot 


high heels matching the arching instep, but otherwise un 


necessary, and by gloves smaller yet than the small, fine 


hand, so that but one button could gird the plump wrist 


Many Spaniards were among the vast audience, now 


reaching all ways as far as he could see. Could he have 


heard the various remarks made by his countrywomen 
about, John Philip Sousa would have been flattered. The 
men all seemed as glad to Shim as was the audience, and 
The peopl 


applause did not cease for several minutes 
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seated arose, and the flags saluted as the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was played. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” is not of itself a sufficiently 
impressive national hymn. To make anything of it, it 
should be repeated several times with varying color and 
expression, with a sort of sustained, vibrating excitement 
and with vigor and force growing more and more so to 
the end Kellar’s “American Hymn,” played later on, 
was far more impressive, and Dixie stirred more sponta 
rhe “Marseillaise’ was much ap 


neous enthusiasm 


plauded 


[he “William Tell” overture, the “Lucia” sextet, frag 
ments from “Lohengrin,” melodies from “The Bride 
Elect,” a Tarentella, by d’Albert, an air by Nevin, “The 


sride of the Waves,” written and most effectively played by 
Herbert Clarke; some ball scenes, and a gay potpourri of 
songs of the North and South, made the rest of the pro 
gram \fter each selection encores brought out 
a rhythmic and stirring assortment of two-steps and negro 
and other The Lost Chord” and the 
“Stars and Stripes March,” when the 


The 


unaccustomed 


proper 


melodics, including 


flags saluted three 


times during the refrain greatest enthusiasm was 


stirred by the rhythm reminiscence and 


melody and by the excellent playing Tears were shed 
and feet stirred, and the whole thing closed in a blaze of 
interest and enthusiasm 

All the American Commission people were present, and 
Mr. Pe ivrward and thanked and con 
Mr. Sousa, felicitated 


further to no end 


close k came 


at the 


gratulated who was greeted and 


So ended the début of this popular musical company at 
the Exposition of 1900 \ most propitious début! 
lo add to the completeness of the ‘decor,”” the day 


May 5—was the anniversary of the death of Napoleon at 
Helena At 
ets were found scattered by tender memory tpon the big 
solemn 


St sundown several small bouquets of vio 


there in 


“Star Spangled 


coffin under the dome. brooding 


sullenness against the yellow sky, while the 
Marseillaise” 


onyx 


Banner” and the mingled their echoes ovet 


the tomb of him who said 
Look out for that America over there Ye will all 
iced he ne these days" 
PARIS, May 24, 19 0 
The number of successes—real, bona fide, sincere and 
spontaneous triumphs—of foreigners which I have seen 


on the fingers of one hand 


here in Paris, I could count 

Chis of Mr. Sousa and his band at the Exposition is in 
contestably one of them, one of the best, if not the best 
of the number 

He has, so to speak, but made his bow here, yet has 


created a place, a stir, a an interest, impossible 


to describe, difficult to believe, and especially delicious to 
of I 


surprise 


Paris saturated Americans, many whom had almost 


} 


orgotten the peculiar characteristics of our people, which 


well as a holding force in all move 


iriiing 


produce a sti 


rhe clements which went to make this success were of 


most enviable sort, just such elements as I should 


to surround my own, should it ever come into my 
life to desire a public triumph 

He Withovt speaking 
a word, what he did constituted his glory. Without 


ing the way, catering to possibilities, examining probabil 


came unknown, he went a king 


pav 


ities, assimilating qualities or changing personal conditions 
he “planted his flag and captured the town!” 

* * * 
rhe first brilliant début said nothing of the growth, the 
ardor, the fever, so to speak, that followed his course dur 


ing the short week he remained. One rarely sees anything 


similar to the involuntary compulsion of attention and in 


terest which he created 


Day by day it was the same story. The circle of peopl 
streaming toward the place long before the hour set, grow 


Yn the last 


ing larger and deeper and denser every time. ( 
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afternoon, there was one moment when the entire Es 
planade, from the bridge to the centre of the Liberal Arts 
buildings, was one packed mass of human beings, not go 


ing back and forth, not sightseeing or passing from place 
to place, but as if chained together, stationary, fixed, all 
caught by that peculiar something that was coming from 
All around, 


balconies of the 


the kiosque where “The Band” played as 
The 


far as the eye could see, were people 


buildings around all occupied, the workmen on the roof 

above, hanging over the eaves, doing not a stroke of work 
His Music. 

It seems superfluous to discuss a cause of an effect so 


pronounced, so extended, so solid and sincere as the suc 


cess of Mr. Sousa. One cause is the endless variety in his 


programs. 
This fact was attested to at a dinner table recently, when 


on hearing of his popularity one who had not yet heard 
him remarked 
“Without doubt he plays little marches and dances. The 


crowd is always taken by dances and marches!’ 


“Pardon,” replied another, [ have heard Wagner 
Brahms, Liszt, Schumann, Massenet, Audran, Berlioz 
Mascagni, Bizet, Puccini, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Gounod 


Dubois and 


especially 


No doubt Saint-Saéns 
Guilmant rhe 
of German things, is most admirable,” 


Lecog from this band 
also interpretation 


she 


are there 


continued 


In fact, one great power of the Sousa program is its im 
mense variety. It may not be “classic” fashion to mi 
colors together on a palette in this way, but we are no 


discussing classic fashion just now, we are considerin® 
what it is that stirs the universal blood in this way, and 
what puts this life, go and real pleasure into so many p« 


ple all at once 


It is not all “association” that does this The airs that 
we know” could not of themselves ever create the extent 
solidity or strength of impression that Mr. Sousa enjoys 
It is not that he plays negro melodies, either; these form 


His 


but a small part of each program own compositions 


brilliant and effective as they are, would not cover all the 
ground 

His variety is infinite, his repertory immense. but he 
has not a “homely” or “dead” piece in the collection 
He does not hold people by the nose and stuff things down 
their throats, or rather into their ears, just because they 
were hard-to write, or hard to learn, or because they were 


curious or new, or because that a certain composer wrote 


them, or because a certain nation held them, or becaus« 
they make good mathematical studies. or because the 
architecture is Gothic or Roman or Siberian. He does 


not play to five people out of a hundred. he plays to 105 


people at a time. He chooses his music pure and simple 
because it is always and everywhere and with all people 

He has adopted this as his principle of musi 
It is his He 


bothers nobody with reasons 


attractive 
cal activity, to live or to die by conviction 
claims nothing in so doing 


or lack of them, and asks no one to follow his example 


In making selection of this attractiveness, he has the 
gift to meet the heart of the public, and the taste never t 
drag it down. For, mark you well, he uses neither th 


Yvette Gilbert nor the Verlaine note 

All this without speaking of his own inimitable prod 
ucts, which are becoming rapidly known in all nations 
and for the title “March 
King.” to speak 
bone of bone and Whatever 
nationality Mr. Sousa have he 
poused our national and with 
fidelity, and this musical child in our likeness 

The other music he has clad, nourished and developed 
“reations, a 


which have justly won him 


These 


our 


compositions are 


flesh of 


stirring 
our flesh 
has es 


may by descent 


temperament rare 


is the result 


spirit 


with the same peculiar touch as his own 


manipulation upon which their composers cannot be to 


highly congratulated. and for which we, as beneficiaries 


cannot be too thankful 
Were these compositions and arrangements less mus 
» be “too much of it.” or 





cally good, they might come t 
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common rheir real 





cm hght or monotonous, perhaps 
musical excellence saves them from any such impu 
tation. This reproach, which trembles, no doubt, on many 
ps, never gets spoke rbids The harmony 
1S good varied origi! I 1 ible Che airs art 
chosen for their associa n son uses, but essentially 
for their own beauty ! kingne r the rhythm 
nel dy eioquel C | | c bu ‘ I ! 
attra vel 
| } Tt M » le I 
this collec 1 mbalming nany lovely, 
uching and effective airs whi f left to chance, would 
h mouldered on memory’s shelves and crumbled to 





ust im its tomb 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS 


hes career of the young singer, Miss Grace Ame 
has been interesting from tl beginning As Tut 
Musicat Courier has previously unced, M Ame 
pupil of Mme. Evans von Klenner, and the excell 
ocal method of tha teacher convincing whenev 
s pupil is heard 
During the winter Miss Ames apy d everal cor 
certs and musicales in New York, bu nee early in Feb 
ruary the young singer h been on a tour through th 
West and Sout! She has rece i many flattering rit 
sms. The end May sl ng iportant concert 
Davenport, Ia., and the Republican of that city paid th 
llowing tribute 
elons a Miles A Eves ends © rprised 
€ € 2 ‘ cl € ng DD ne the 
ening she ang Sans 1 G d’ Harde Car t 
Meyer-Helmund Love's Rapture 1 Kortheuer rt 
Sw ows,” by ( r and nded C € Her r 
emarka true, and e1 lif g these qua 
r r < r r D r a featur f r 
ging } gh the sele lere ‘ la bring 
ng it the 1 r exter 
Miss Ames r id i op! with a good 
range and nob " ty Spe y irked is the nger’s 
enunciatior but I Nappily ristic f all 
Von Klenner pupil Ni atte what language th« 
Von Klenner pupils e asked t sing, people in the au 
lier in with tl inguage nderstand every word 
Wm. M. Stevenson. 
A RECITAL was giver t Carnegie Music Hal Pitts- 
burg, Pa., |! | pup Wm. M. Stevenson, 
n May 22 M { e O'Neil. Miss Alice M. Luichlitet 
Miss Marv A. Shron Miss M. Gertrude McCandless 
\ Harriet L. Shr Mrs. D. H. Keener, Miss Mary 
Harper Smith, Miss Pettes Louise Moore, Miss Lulu H 
Lol Walte \ Marsh Harry R Weber Donald \ 
Chalmers and Charles F. Harris took part. Edwin I 
Walker was accompanist The Pittsburg Leader said 
' eee P | W M.S ' 
( M H ‘ re 
& t € t 
, s kind g | ar . i of f 
€ fror work f € adir ers id 
give w le eldor r } ke 
nee k < t ar 
‘ Ss ‘ f 1 of effor ! 
1 essary elect individ f g f erit--eac 
€ was at | ‘ " cq r r elves in a ter 
net r Nev ‘ ( ning Memor Wa 
mar eld ed anyw nd disy ed the 
re { the r € ivar < \ na I 
er lis} fluc t k w 
eyt we 
Worcester Festival. 
T he engagemen 1 de tor the W ester | t 
date include Madame Schumann-Hein} M Sara 
(\nderso1 | William Campanart | d \ 
Yorx and Gwilym Milk 
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W E hope that Mr. Finck is satisfied now. He has 
been suffering all season at the hands of Emil 
Paur, and has clamored for a change of conductors. 
Well, he has one, and with a vengeance. Walter 
Damrosch is to replace Paur at the German opera, 
and King Log is succeeded by King Stork. But it is 
hard on the frogs, is it not? 


E hear that Ernest von Schuch since his return 
from his brief visit to this city has suffered 
from a severe cold. It is said that it began with a 
hoarseness, superinduced by vocal fatigue conse- 
quent upon the numerous repetitions of the story 
of his success in New York, that laid low the worthy 
side whiskered Kapellmeister of Dresden. Long 
may he wave his wand in that pleasant and musical 
city! 
= 
HERE was singing in the House at Washing- 
ton just before its adjournment. “Auld Lang 
Syne” and “Dixie” were the good old tunes at- 
tempted by the worthy throats of our most worship- 
ful legislators. It is to be gravely doubted if these 
cultured “gents” even knew as much music as the 
two songs. Art of any kind is discredited by the 
United States Government. Millions for wild cat 
schemes, but not one cent for music is a national 
motto! 


HY all this excitement over the Actors Home? 

Why should musical persons be asked, or ever 
volunteer to aid it? A perfectly worthy undertaking 
no doubt, yet charity should begin at home, and the 
singers who are so generous with their hard earned 
savings should remember that members of their 
own profession are at this moment sadly in need of 
assistance. A home for aged, sick and broken 
down musicians would be more to the point, and in 
it the money of Dippel, Mancinelli, Clementine de 
Vere, Susan Stark and Marie Brema could be put 
to good uses. Why not? Why shouldn’t there be 
a Musicians’ Home? Let Maurice Grau and his 
company start the ball rolling with $100,000. It 
would only be simple justice. 

= 
ERE is a genuine Levi anecdote: 

After he had left, one of the party, who had 
been at school with him, told me an interesting 
story of the first performance Herr Levi had ever 
conducted. When he was a boy of sixteen in the 
Gymnasium at Mannheim he was studying music 
under Vincenz Lachner, who was conductor at the 
opera. One Sunday afternoon Lachner fell ill, and 
the sub-conductor was ill, too. So they sent for 
Levi, and Lachner asked him “Getraust Du’s Dir?” 
(Do you dare?) And Levi answered, “Ja.” And 
that night, without rehearsal, he conducted Halévy’s 
“La Juive”—a curious coincidence—and did it won 
derfully well, which shows that a great conductor 
is born, not made. Herr Mottl was once asked how 
can one learn and he is reported to have answered: 
“You go up to the desk, and if you can do it- 
why, you can.” (Wenn man’s kann, kann man’s.) 

- 
HE Herald, after twenty years’ campaign ‘by 

Tue Musica Courter, has at last fallen into 
line and editorially remarks that * Such of the little 
German bands as still exist have been relegated to 
back yards, but the hand organs, which are much 
more irritating, continue a nuisance in the streets. 
Why not banish them also ?” 

The piano organ should be banished, as we have 
always contended, to the furthest East Side, east of 
l‘irst avenue, and to the crowded downtown dis- 
tricts. There it gives pleasure. Uptown it is a noisy 
nuisance, especially since able-bodied women of 
doubtful manners have taken to twirling tambourines 
to the smashing cacophony of the crank organ. 
These females from sunny Italy usually leer at and 
insult their audience. Where is Comstock, where is 
the mayor, where is—where is Grau? He might 





capture these bold, hoarse throated lassies for his 


chorus! 
-_— 


S AYS Mr. Finck in last Saturday's Evening Post: 

“The decline of interest in New York in choral 
singing is one of the most striking phenomena of the 
day. What is the cause of it ?”’ 

The decline of interest may be set down to the 
simple fact that an ex-sheet music seller from Den- 
ver has cornered the chorus market, and to his unin- 
spiring work—though we admit his tireless industry 
—is due the decay of public interest. You may bore 
some of the people some of the time, but not—mis- 
quotation has its advantages at times. 


ee F. TRETBAR, of Steinway & Sons, landed in 
* Bremen on Thursday evening, May 24, 
where he chanced to meet our Otto Floersheim, at 
tending there the annual music festival of the Ger- 
man Tonkuenstlerverein. Mr. Floersheim reports 
that after an interval of eight years, during which 
time these two old friends had not seen each other, 
he found Mr. Tretbar as fresh, dapper and chipper 
as ever before, and that the sea voyage had evidently 
benefited him greatly. Krom Bremen Mr. Tretbar 
will leave for Marienbad by way of Carlsbad, and 
by the end of June hopes to be in Berlin. 
- 
HE wearing of heavy castor and dogskin gloves 
by men during the heated term is a bit of snob- 
bery that possibly originated in the imitation of some 
fashionable idiot who, drunk the previous night, 
wore his gloves the next morning, was recognized, 
and the daring innovation copied by our degenerate 
youth. We hope that pianists and violinists will 
recognize the folly of this harmful practice, for 
checked perspiration is worse than freckles and sun 
burn. Besides the hands need the air during the 
summer. It is tonic for tired fingers. There is no 
reason for gloves in America. In London, where it 
is obligatory, the climate at times favors the custom 


HE following announcement appeared in all of 
last Saturday evening’s papers: 

“The Castle Square Opera Company will be heard 
in a series of popular works at Manhattan Beach this 
summer, including ‘Faust,’ ‘Martha,’ ‘Il Trova 
tore’ and the ‘Bohemian Girl.’ The engagement is 
for two weeks commencing August 6. Miss Grace 
Cameron, who was the prima donna of the Boston- 
ians last season, has been added to the forces for the 
Beach engagement.” 

Thus begins the season.of grand opera in English 
in New York, and thus is forged the cunning link in 
the chain of vaudeville and grand opera! 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
M R. J. V. GOTTSCHALK, who for the past six- 


teen years has been associated with the man 
agement and placing of a large array of musical 
artists, among whom sonie of the greatest that ever 
visited America can be enumerated, has decided to 
open the Gottschalk Bureau for the control of mu- 
sical artists. Mr. Gottschalk is personally known 
all over Amcrica as an authority in the line of mu- 
sical artistic management, and his close association 
with the local managers in all the leading centres 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast will enable 
him to represent the interests of musical artists with 
thoroughness and with knowledge based upon 
actual experience and personal contact. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s officias announcement will ap- 
pear on another page of this paper, and as his char- 
acter and personal integrity have always been known 
as irreproachable and his ability has never been 
questioned there is no doubt that his venture on an 
enlarged scale will meet with success. 

The offices of the Concert-Direction Gottschalk 
are located in Suite 805 and 806 Revillon Building, 
13 West Twenty-eighth street, between Broadway 
and Fifth avenue. ‘ 
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RUNCIMAN ON THE WARPATH. 


ITH characteristic coolness J. F. Ruticiman, 
the music critic of the London Saturday 
Review, ieft the English metropolis as soon as the 
Covent Garden season opened. He said that rather 
than hear “Faust” he would cross the English 
Channel. And he did. He went to Paris, heard 
“Le Juif Polonais” at the Comique, ‘with Victor 
Maurel in the title role, was pleased with Camille 
Erlanger’s clever music, but had to return to Lon- 
don and literally face the music at Covent Garden. 
His remarks in his journal can hardly be called edi- 
fying. After some pretty preliminaries the English 
critic gets down to business this way: 

But it has somehow managed to open its season with 
as hopeless a set of flagrant footlighters, squealers and 
bleaters as I remember This 
is bound to happen when the artists are more thought of 
Good work is only got out of opera 


hearing in any one week. 


than the 
singers by keeping them 
As soon as they think themselves master of the situation, 


operas 
sternly in their proper place. 
when they begin to imagine that they, and not the operas 
given, draw the crowds that fill the house, they indulge 
in these preposterous, antediluvian antics which ought to 
with higher artistic pretensions than 
Opera in Paris. We 


Any critic who 


be seen in no house 
the Scala at Milan, 


have of 


or the Grand 


critics course no real power. 
printed what all the critics have said to each other in the 
foyer lately would be denounced as prejudiced and un- 
fair; and singers who ought to be escorted by the police 
and contemptuously kicked over the frontier (into the 
North Sea or the Channel) would be triumphantly féted 
and set shouting in the drawing rooms of the West End 
Some to write 


technical 


day, perhaps, no one will be permitted 


until he has been examined as to his 


and his musical equipment; but having shown himself a 
fit should then intrusted 
good gun instantly to destroy any singer who attempted 


criticism 


person he certainly be with a 


to reintroduce French or Italian methods and tricks into 


this country 


In the latter part of his review Mr. Runciman sees 
fit to praise Calvé for her vulgar performance of 
Carmen. 
one Calvé, while we will always have Bizet with us, 
Yes, there is but one Calvé 


He perversely writes that there is but 


or words to this effect. 
and the news that she is contemplating a departure 
As 


an actress she is only fit for the rankest sort of melo- 


from the operatic stage is too good to be true. 


The audiences that enjoy Duse’s subtle art 
this southern 


drama. 
would not tolerate 
Frenchwoman’s burlesque of the great Italian. She 


for an instant 


has not mastered the first principle of acting—re- 
When she first acted Carmen here there were 
To-day 


pose. 
fewer mannerisms and more buoyancy. 
Olga Nethersole is her superior in the part. 
That acute critic “R. Peggio” the London 
Musical Standard does not agree with Mr. Runci- 


of 


man’s estimate of Calvé. He writes: 

I think that Calvé has dropped into the habit of over- 
exaggeration. This practically amounts to asides which 
Calvé makes in order to show you how well she under- 
I do not mean spoken asides, but 


We do not require everything to be 


stands the character 
asides of ‘business.’ 
printed in italics Calvé does italicize too frequently. 
And then, though a singer in a realistic opera must be 


and though I 


allowed some ot 
would not quarrel very much with even considerable de- 
parture from note perfection, yet I do think Calvé is un- 
Bizet’s music is often so merely 


latitude tempo rubato, 


duly free in her singing. 
lyrical in design and character that to stretch it into mod- 
ern French declamation of the Bruneau type is a mistake 
in art. 
itself 

of begging the artistic problem of the play—how to be 


It upsets the orchestra, and is not convincing in 
To a certain extent, too, it is rather a cheap way 


dramatic and realistic and yet conserve the essential lyri- 
cism of much of the music 

To the above we say, Amen! 

After all W. J. Henderson summed up the situa- 
tion in last Sunday’s Times: 

Maurice Grau is giving some operatic performances 
at Covent Garden, London, with casts that would barely 
be tolerated here on Saturday nights at the half-price 
performances. Yet London critics talk about ‘easily 
pleased American audiences,’ and the loss of refinement 
from singing before them. These same critics seriously 
discuss Miss Suzanne Adams’ ‘interpretation’ of Mar- 
‘dramatic treatment’ of 
This sort of talk is funnier to an American than 


guerite and Madame Melba’s 
Juliet. 
a comic opera. 





The fact is that the London season of opera is 
very short, and critical “values” are apt to become 
mixed. The awful Ring performances that we 
abused in New York gave unmusical London great 
pleasure. Mr. Runciman may be depended upon 
to give a perfectly just account of the stupidity of 
the Grau régime. The wonder is not that he fled to 
Paris, but that he later returned to London and 
Covent Garden. 

Elsewhere in this issue may be found an interview 
with Calvé, in which she gives her reasons—excel- 
lent ones—for abandoning the operatic stage. 


ORGAN OF THE MUSIC HALL. 


HE consol of the organ to be placed in the new 

music hall in Boston is now on exhibition in 
Steinert Hall in that city. 
there will be something artistic in the quality and 


It is to be hoped that 
character of the tone of this instrument. Organs are 
now built in America which are rough in voicing 
and which have diapasons that are harsh and mix- 
tures that are at times uncomfortably shrill. The or- 
gan for the music hall in Boston should be an in- 
strument that will fit the tone quality of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; that is to say, it must be fit- 
ting and up to date. We know of very few instru- 
ments which could be transplanted, with any satis- 
faction, from their present abodes to the music hall 
Soston, and, therefore, the new one should be 
The fact that 


in 
carefully tested before it is accepted. 
it is to be made in Boston is no guarantee whatever 
that it will be good for that reason. The instru- 
ments with which the players of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra do their fine work were not made in 
Boston, and still they are known to be among the 
best orchestral instruments ever used. It is always 
a beautiful thing when a particular community be- 
comes inflated with the idea that a thing is good be- 
cause it is the product of that community. It is like 
the old story of every little town having the best 
singer and every little town having the best player, 
and it is provincial. Some of the cheapest and trash- 
iest compositions which have ever been printed 
emanated from a Boston publishing house. There 
are so many good things in Boston, and in the way 
of music, that every incentive exists to make good 
organs, particularly as such fine pianos are made 
there. We refer of course to pipe organs, as the reed 
organs made in Boston are known to be among the 
very best on earth, Mason & Hamlin being a world- 
wide name in the association with reed organs. 

By the way, the organ for the Trocadero in Paris 
is something like the Royal Albert Hall organ in 
shape and size, and one of the English musical news- 
papers, in speaking of it, says: “They do these things 
better in France.” It is a work of the late Aristide 
Cavaillé-Coll. It is a 4 manual, 56 notes, 30 pedal 
notes, 66 sounding stops, 6 combination stops, 21 
The manual is not exactly 


combination pedal stops. 
The consol is detached 


up to the present compass. 
and reversed and is situated in the centre of the in- 
strument 3 feet from the main case, and the stops 
are arranged on both sides of their respective clav- 
iers, in tiers. Although it is not a great instrument in 
size, it has every quality that is essential to an artistic 
musical work, each stop having a distinct character 
though of the same name as any one stop of a differ- 
ent tone. We do not know whether these organs 
would stand the climate in America, but they are cer- 
tainly works of the highest form of instrumental art. 
The late Cavaillé-Coll was a master of his art, such 
a master as America has not yet produced in the art 
of organ building. The science of acoustics and of 
voicing was a special study of his for years, and he 
was frequently consulted by architects in the con- 
struction of music halls and even churches. Like so 
many of the European manufacturers, he lacked the 
mercantile spirit, having subordinated everything to 
art. Here the matter is reversed, and that is the rea- 
son sO many organs in our churches sound like mer- 
cantile organs. 
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CHAMINADE’S ADVICE. 
ECILE CHAMINADE has been interviewed 


on the subject of piano playing in the Girl's 


Realm. She remarks: 

“Composition cannot be taught, but I can give 
excellent advice to girls studying the piano. Let 
them practice slowly and loud. As a rule, they 
work too quickly. The only way to acquire grace 
and lightness of touch is to practice without ever 
hurrying. Let them count two upon each note as 
they play scales and exercises. 

“Once when | was traveling 1 happened to be 
given a room in the hotel next to a man who was 
studying to be a pianist. All day long he struck 
the notes hard and slowly. I waited for a piece. 
He did not play one, and when night came and he 
was still at his laborious apprenticeship, | said to 
myself: ‘Here is a man who will succeed!’” 

Yes, but as a coal heaver rather than a pianist. 
We confess to being slightly stunned by the advice 
Why the latter? The 


piano is noisy enough when attacked with force, and 


“practice slowly and loud.” 


it is quality of touch, not quantity, that is most re- 
quired of the pupil. Perhaps the French pianos 
that are light toned were in the mind of this com- 
poser when she wrote. She certainly does not play 
with a hard tone herself. We recall just here Rafael 
Joseffy’s description of a piano virtu@so who shall be 
“He practiced with the lid of his piano 


the 


nameless. 


raised and with all the windows opened in 
house,” remarked the Hungarian artist in his most 
sarcastic accents. A forced attack produces a 


forced, unmusical tone. Avoid it as you would the 
xylophone—an instrument for which many public 
pianists are adapted by reason of their dry, staccato 


touch. Chaminade must have been misquoted 


CONCERT PROGRAMS. 


N what principle is a concert program to be con 

structed? This is the question that Dr. Leo 
pold Schmidt has put to himself, and which he an 
swers by the words, “Solely from an artfstic point 
of view.” He objects, therefore, to what may be 
called party programs such as the Wagner societies 
of Germany provide. These societies were estab 
lished for the purpose of popularizing Wagner, but 
and ac- 


that Wagner is everywhere known 


cepted, their usefulness as 


now 
propagandists of his 
music has ceased, and they have become mere socie- 
As such Dr. Schmidt ex- 
finds therein the 


Beethov en, 


ties for giving concerts 
amines their programs, and he 
stereotyped arrangement of Wagner, 
Berlioz and Liszt, with occasionally Ritter and Cor 
Of Liszt was Wagner’s devoted 


nelius. course 


friend, Beethoven his favorite composer, Berlioz a 
champion of his ideas in France, and Ritter and 
Cornelius his admirers and followers. But pro- 
grams containing exclusively these names are con- 
structed from a personal, not from an artistic stand 
point, and in addition they assume a closer connec+ 
tion between the composers thus grouped together 
than is altogether justifiable. 

It has become a “fable convenue” to connect to 
gether the later Beethoven and Wagner without 
examination of the facts. Yet his 


instrumental 


any in inmost 
musician, 
f 


in 


soul Beethoven was an 
whose ideals lay in quite another field than that « 


The legend that Beethoven 


the music drama. 
his Ninth Symphony saw the climax of his work in 
his recourse to vocal means of expression is refuted 
by what we know of his plans for his tenth sym 
phony. The feeling that between the composer of 
the “Eroica” and “Fidelio” and the Bayreuth mas 
ter there was a fundamental difference must be ac 
knowledged by every unprejudiced student. If we 
take all the essential and unessential resemblances 
in the life, the personality, the artistic practice of the 
two masters, it would not be difficult to demonstrate 


their opposing principles. Both were men of genius 
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and Beethoven exercised a powerful influence on the 
art of the century, but there the similarity ends. 

It is much the same in the case of Liszt. The 
musician Liszt was never recognized by the musi- 
cian Wagner at his full value; he never received the 
appreciation he desired as a creative artist, and even 
now the good people of Bayreuth do not hesitate to 
give him an inferior place. Liszt, too, was purely 
an instrumental musician, and more than that, an 
instrumental virtuoso; that is the very antipodes of 
Wagner. The performance of a Liszt symphonic 
poem flatly contradicts the principle that may be 
represented at the same concert by a fragment of 
‘Parsifal” or the “Meistersinger.” 

More justification can be pleaded for placing Ber- 
lioz near Wagner, as a composer of the same ideas. 
Yet Berlioz is radically an instrumental composer 
and the more his music is known, the more con- 
vinced we are that his creative power was rooted in 
quite a differem soil from Wagner’s. Berlioz is a 
romantic, a romantic of the older school, who had 
discovered the conception of the musical romantic 
in the effects of instruments and in harmony. And 
how inadequate, how old fashioned, how trivial 
even, is his invention compared to that of Wagner! 

From a purely musical point of view Peter Cor- 
nelius and Richard Strauss stood nearer Wagner. 
Ritter’s creations need not be seriously considered 
in this respect. 


Russian Singing Society. 


HE vogue enjoyed here by the new Russian school, 

the last winter, has been most pronounced, with the 

assistance of the Brounoffs, Fonaroffs, Brombergs, Bern- 
steins, Zellmans and Voipes. 

Sunday night at the Educational Alliance, East Broad- 
way and Jefferson street, there occurred the concert by 
the Russian Singing Society, under the direction of Platon 
Brounoff, with the assistance of Miss Mary Jordan Baker, 
soprano, a Scherhey pupil of pronounced talent; Miss 
Dora Hochstein, violinist, pupil of Mark M. Fonaroff; 
John Mattes, pianist, a Brounoff pupil, with F. W. Ries- 
berg, accompanist. 

The chorus sang under Mr. Brounoff's direction some 
peculiar, sad music; some gay on the surface, but with the 
undertone of the nation’s sadness, and made a special 
effect with “Kalinka,” a folksong, in which tenor Richard- 
son sang a fine solo. 

Miss Baker was down for the Gounod Serenade, with 
violin obligato by Miss Sophie Bondy, and the Serenade 
by Neidlinger; such was her sympathetic appearance and 
tasteful, pretty singing that she got a rousing encore,.sing- 
ing Nevin’s “One Spring Morning,” and even then the 
audience wanted more; for the latter Miss Bondy also fur- 
nished the obligato, playing both most tastefully. With 
time and study the young singer will develop into a satis- 
lactory artist. 

Dora Hochstein played with abandon the Russian Airs 
by Wieniawski, recently mentioned as played by her at her 
teacher’s (Mr. Fonaroff’s) concert; she, too, had to play an 
encore, Pierne’s Serenade, and another, a Fiorillo study— 
another budding artist. 

John Mattes, pianist, played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in G minor, first movement, even better than at the Peo- 
ple’s Male Chorus, and as encore Chopin’s Nocturne in 
F minor, both with good taste, repose and clean cut exe- 
cution, Max Mattes playing the organ accompaniment. 

I. Richardson, a pure lyric tenor, sang nicely the Mas- 
cagni “‘Siciliana” and a Davidoff song, and later two love 
songs by Brounoff; his progress as a singer—notably in 
the matter of voice control and placing—since Brounoff 
has had him in hand—is marked, and all he sang was in ex- 
cellent taste, making pronounced effect, and the prediction 
that this young man will yet be heard of. Brounoff's 
love songs made a big hit, and no less so Brounoff him- 
self in his own Nocturne, insistent applause leading him 
to sing a couple of songs 

Accompaniments were played by F. W. Riesberg. 





O’Mahony Concert. 


The favorite Irish basso, Edward O’Mahony, gave a Tom 
Moore Evening, on the birthday of the poet, at the Assem- 
bly Hall, with the following artists: Misses Mary Helen 
Howe, Mary Daly, sopranos; Maud Mardon, alto; John F. 
Clarke, John D. Lyons, tenors; Signor G. Quintano, violin, 
and Joseph P. Donnelly, accompanist. Miss Howe, under 
Madame Dotti, has improved amazingly, and was most 
successful, and Mr. O’Mahony sang his Irish melodies with 
the gusto one is accustomed to associate with him. Don- 
nelly’s song, “Donald,” was pathetic, and appealed to all. 
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Two rows of foolish faces bent 
In two blurred lines; the compliment, 
The formal smile, the cultured air, 
The sense of ialseness everywhere, 
Her ladyship superbly dressed— 
I liked their footman, John, the best. 


The tired musicians’ ruffled mien, 
Their whispered talk behind the screen, 
The frigid plaudits, quite confined 
By fear of being unrefined. 
His lordship’s grave and courtly jest— 
I liked their footman, John, the best. 
—Horatio F. Brown. 


HE new picture of Chopin—at the age of seven- 
teen—is from the Warsaw Musical Echo. Our 
Mr. Hugh Craig, who recently hinted at certain 
tribal traits of the Chopin family, asked me to write 
something about the subject. I have nothing to 
say except that I believe Chopin’s ancestry was 
Roman Catholic for generations. His father was 
born in 1770—the same year as Beethoven—August 
17, at Nancy, Lorraine. Some claim that he had 
Polish blood in his veins. Szulc heard that he was 
the natural son of a Polish nobleman who followed 
King Stanislas Leszcinski to Lorraine, dropping 
the Szopen or Szop for the more Gallic Chopin. 
When Frederic went to Paris, he in his turn 
changed it from Szopen to Chopin. Vance Thomp- 
son quotes from the history of the Jews of Nancy 
as set forth by the erudite Dr. E. Moise to show 
that Chopin has been for six or seven hundred years 
a distinctly Jewish name. In the Pipe Roll of the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Henry I]. there was 
Copin, a money lender. Copin is the diminutive 
of Jacob. Other names like Isaiah, Obadiah and 
Isaac became in French Dieu-le Saut, Serf-Dieu and 
Coket. ‘There was,’’ writes Mr. Thompson, “a 
Copin of St. Edmunds in the twelfth century and 
about the same time there was a Nicolas Copin— 
a convert, who afterward returned to Judaism—in 
Lincoln. Copin of St. Edmunds is referred to thus 
in the Pipe Rolls: ‘Copin the Jew of St. Edmunds 
owes twenty marks to have right to the chattels 
which Slema, his mother, committed to Santo the 
Jew.’ A half century later the name appears in the 
records of the Jews of Rouen. It is written ‘Deuaie 
Copin,’ the first name being, of course, the French 
form of Eleasar. Later such names as these occur: 
Solemun Copin and Salomon Zopin. The C, you 
observe, has been softened into a Z. In the Duchy 
of Lorraine the uniform spelling seems to have been 
Zopin. Just at what period the French z, following 
its natural tendency, became ch, is not easy to deter- 
mine. In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
Hungarian Jews commonly pronounce z as though 
it were zs—that is, the French sound of ch. Of 
course, merely because there exists an old shetar, 
signed by a well-known Jew of Nancy, known as 
Nicolas Copin, or Zopin, or Chopin, is no proof 
that Nicolas Chopin, the father of the Polish com- 
poser, is a Jew.” 

Decidedly not, yet the story, a pretty one, is well 

worth printing. 
3% 

That wonderful Congress of Mothers at Milwau- 
kee only confirmed my opinion that the sex is out 
for other things besides the easy subjugation of 
mankind. For look you: that subjugation was ac- 


complished when Adam’s rib—not his risible one— 
took on flesh and smiled into his simian eyes. Since 
then woman has ruled the masculine stomach— 
poor Professor Chrisman, of Kansas City, only told 
half the truth—as wife, mother and—mother-in-law. 
The summer girl had not yet been evolved. She is 
a later creation and has no place in women’s clubs. 
But she is full of delicate deviltries and must be 
counted as a dangerous foe of peace. When woman 
controls the ballot box she will not have made such 
a distinct advance, for in one way or another she has 
always controlled the man who made it. She did 
not meet in Milwaukee to devise plans for the con- 
quest of mankind. ‘That were a task of supereroga- 
tion. Like Alexander she sighed for more worlds 
to bring under her yoke and so she is now waging 
war upon her own sex. It is woman against 
woman, no longer sex against sex, that is the slogan 
of the progressive party in petticoats. To place in 
line the malcontents and the indifferent, above all 
to draft the womanly woman, the one who loves 
babies and cooking more than ballots and cackling 
—this is the mighty object of the New Woman. But 
don’t confound her, please, with the person who 
wore “pants” twenty-five years ago. The Neo-Fe- 
déspises masculine women 


male dresses “lovely,’ 
and smiles indulgently, nay, lovingly upon the mis- 
takes of men. Let us be thankful, brethren, that 
matters are not worse, that a pretty woman can 
boast of brains as well as beauty. To be quite 
frank with you, I confess that the spectacle of the 
vulgar, rum-drinking, tobacco-chewing contingent 
which occupied the New York Academy of Music 
a few days ago was hardly an inspiring one. Mil- 
waukee, at least, made for culture, aspired to an 
ideal. And what ideal hath our legislators, both 
State and national? The question, when the faces 
of these men be considered, is absolutely a comical 
one. 

es 

It is to be hoped that the entire Milwaukee con- 
vention, from Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Helmuth, will 
read Robert Grant’s “Unleavened Bread.” This 
novel, published by the Scribners, is absolutely awe- 
inspiring. From an American I never expected such 
a book. Americans are afraid of the truth, afraid 
of knowing anything or anybody that has not been 
approved—resembling in this all newcomers in the 
sociological body. Robert Grant tells the truth, and 
in doing so has painted in most implacable colors the 
portrait of an American woman, a disagreeable but 
none the less vital figure. We at once recognized 
Selma White when she appeared, and I know of 
strong, sane men who broke down and wept after 
reading of her marvelously brushed career. That 
is, wept tears of joy, murmuring as they ordered al- 
titudinous spheres of wet, “at last!” 

You, too, will know the lady. She comes from the 
East quite as often as from the West, and to the 
burr of her crude speech is added an absolute and 
glorious ignorance of everything that makes life 
worth the living. I shan’t spoil your enjoyment of 
this book of Mr. Grant's. He has suffered in his 
time from these Cirrhosis meetings, wherein large 
bosomed ladies drape themselves in the American 
flag and recite Shelley. He, too, knows the thin, 
acid virgin who imposes on the rude men about 
with her pratings of the ideal—her ideal really be- 
ing the getting of all she possibly can of anything 
within the smallest time limit. Not a great novel, 
a trifle hard and mannered in tone, yet a significant 
book is “Unleavened Bread,” and one that will 
cause some unpleasant quarters of hours in female 
clubland. Read it. 


* * * 


At Brentano’s some one asked if “Unleavened 
Bread” was a sequel to “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower!” 

eae | 

I knew Stephen Crane who died last week. He 
was a good fellow and a promising writer. Without 
the sustained power or formal gifts of Frank Nor- 
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ris, Crane would nevertheless have made a strong 
book some day. The best account of his personality 
was in the Evening Sun. It was written by Acton 
Davies. 
* * 
The Brentanos have just issued George Bernard 
Shaw's early novel, “An Unsocial Socialist.” Quite 
crazy, delightfully crazy, there is in this story clever 
comedy, acute portraiture and a violent butting at 
all the conventionalities. Even death is a despised 
quantity, and the shock to susceptible readers will be 
great if the chapter wherein the very original hero— 
G. B. S. himseli—communes over the corpse of his 
wife. Yet your laughter is constantly excited—of 
tears this writer has never proved himself the mas- 
ter—and the first half of the tract—novel it is not— 
is full of comic surprises. The uselessness of art 
and the artist are set forth in rather harsh terms. 
The author is happiest when dancing on poor hu- 
manity. 


* 


Ss 


* 

If “Unleavened Bread” grates on your nerves let 
me suggest Stanley Waterloo’s “The Story of Ab” 
This book, which I am sorry to say 
Our 


as a corrective. 
I have only just read, gave me great pleasure. 
primeval mother is pictured in glowing outlines, 
withal a hairy, fleet footed, quick tempered lady. 
She did not care for recitations at mother meetings 
for her rights were firmly grounded, which proves 
the value of ambidexterity and of a well cultivated 
big toe. 
“ae 

E. Ireneus Prime-Stevenson is at Wiesbaden, 
where he expects to enjoy the premiére of Weber's 
“Oberon.” After some traveling in Germany he will 
go to London and remain until the hot weather. Mr. 
Prime-Stevenson will return here next fall. 


e * ¢ 


His American friends will be glad to learn that 
Francis Neilson, the librettist, is now the stage man- 
ager of Covent Garden. Mr. Neilson was a close 
friend of Anton Seidl’s, and mastered the technics 
of the Wagner stage. Since then he has been stage 
manager of the Duke of York’s Theatre in London, 
and is qualified both by taste and training for his 
present position. I have heard nothing but praise 
since he took charge of the Covent Garden stage 
It sadly needed someone, for the atrocious lighting, 
stupid posturing of chorus and principals had be- 
come the bane of critics and public alike. Mr. Neil- 
son is the librettist of “Prince Ananias” and several 
other light operas. His “Manabozo” I reviewed six 
months ago, It was intended for Anton Seidl, who 
had begun setting it some time before his death. It 
is the first part of a trilogy on the myths of the North 
American Indian. Here is a subject at hand for the 
ambitious American composer. “Manabozo”’ is pub- 
lished by John Macqueen, Hastings House, Norfolk 
street, Strand, London. 

e * » 

A correspondent, Alfred E. Little, kindly points 
out for me another setting of Shelley's “Indian 
Serenade.”” It is by Charles Salaman, of London, 
and was once sung hy Sims Reeves with success. 

Pe ae 

Acton Davies recently printed the following start- 
ling announcement in his Evening Sun column: 
“Apart from the singing, which, as usual, is admir- 
able, the best feature of the Black Patti Troubadours 
at the Star this week is the cake walk, for which 
genuine prizes are offered every night. In short, the 
Black Patti and her Troubadours make a very strong 
summer attraction.” 

Isn’t the last sentence a trifle realistic ? 


» * * 


Bliss Carman wrote in the Commercial Adver- 
tiser: “ ‘To be even an outskirter in art leaves a fine 
stamp on a man’s countenance.’ I had forgotten the 
quotation, if I ever knew it, until a friend recalled it 
recently in a letter. But it expresses well the posi- 
tion of so many, does it not? And that single word 


contains a power of suggestion.” 


* The interesting writer who veils his real under 
the pen name of “R. Peggio” in the London Musical 
Standard wrote in the issue of May 19: “I wish I 
had the pen of a brilliant descriptive writer so that 
the appearance of the house on the opening night 
might be set down here with something of its glory.” 
He then proceeds to write most brilliantly of the first 
night at Covent Garden. I am tempted to transcribe 
some of his vivid paragraphs. 

“My most vivid recollection of Monday night was 
not at all typical of the Covent Garden crowd—it is 
vivid, perhaps, because it is not typical. It was sim- 
ply that a certain South African millionaire swag- 
gered from the smoking saloon to the grand tier 
corridor with the bearing of a veritable ‘bounder.’ 
With a bounder’s innate disregard of rules made for 
the comfort of many he continued to puff at his cig- 
arette until it was firmly and politely taken away by 
the nobleman on duty as a fireman. 

“All this has nothing to do with music; but one 
must, in the slang phrase of the day, create an at- 





CHOPIN. 


At the Age of Seventeen 


mosphere. But I am afraid I cannot convey the 
strange impression an opera audience has on me. It 
listens to the music outwardly with such close atten 
tion, and if you observe superficially you would say 
that ali these fashionable men and women are ex- 
tremely fond of music. But I am convinced it is 
only part of the play. The opera house is a fash- 
ionable rendezvous, and high breeding demands that 
you should sit still with a statuesque calm. That 
histrionic quietude must not be mistaken for intel- 
lectual absorption in the music. I can give instances 
to show that it must not. To my right, in one of 
the boxes, sat a ladv of almost classical beauty— 
those full lidded eyes so well under control, so deep 
in their tender light—that broad sweep of black eye- 
brows across a full Grecian brow—that proud tiara 
crowned head poised so proudly on a slender white 
neck—those well modeled lips and clean cut chin— 
surely, thought I, here is a goddess among women, 
as intellectual as she is beautiful. My Goddess of 
the Tiara listened so attentively, with so pretty an 
air of total self-forgetfulness that I was prepared 
there and then to renounce all my convictions as to 
the unmusicalness of the upper ten. In the middle 
of Faust’s “Salut! Demeure, chaste et pure” I hap- 
pened to drop my program. In picking it up my 
eyes had perforce to turn toward that box in which 
my Goddess sat. She was taking a pot shot through 
her opera glasses at a box on the grand tier opposite. 
The expression on her beautiful face as she put down 
her glass and glanced at the stage was still one of 
rapt attention; through the alabaster of her brow 
still shone the suffused light of poetic thought. It 


became her well. At the end of the act I happened 








to pass her box, which was on the pit tier. Leaning 
over to speak to one of the curled dandies who had 
not been swallowed by the South African dragon, 
my Goddess remarked, still with the same serene ex- 
pression of intellect and temperament equally poised, 
‘Tell me, who is that woman in black in the Duch 
I have been looking at her all the even- 
And so, after all, my 


ess’ box? 
ing, and I can’t place her.’ 
Goddess had been looking at a woman whom she 
could not ‘place,’ while I thought she had been 
I could, however, forgive her 
everything but that ‘can’t place.” All this, I must 
repeat, has nothing to do with music; but then has 


wrapped in the music 


music much to do with the opera house ?” 


* * * 


Fashionable human nature is alike the world over 


x« * «* 


The following dialogue appeared in the Berlin 
Boersen Courier: 

Die Dame kommt nach Oberammergau und be 
sucht eine ihr bekannte Familie 

“Sagen Sie, wo kann ich bleiben?” 

“Gehen Sie zu Birgermeister Lang!” (Lang 
spielte damals den Kaiphas.) 

“Nein; der spic It schlecht.” 

“Sooo. Ja dann gehen Sie zu Diemer (seiner 
zeit Prolog, denn Herodes) der ist doch sehr gut.” 

“Was ist Diemer?” 

“Herodes.” 

“Nein, der spielt auch sehr schlecht.” 

“Aber ich bitte Sie meine Gnadige, diese Wiirde, 


diese Actionen?” 

“Aber er ist ein Feind Christi, und zu einem 
Feinde Christi ziehe ich nicht.” 

“Ah, das ist etwas Anderes. Ja dann gehen Sie 


doch gleich zu Christus-Maver selbst.” 
Demiithiger Augenaufschlag 
“Ja, wie kénnte ich es wagen, zu Christus zu 
gehen.” 
Ausweg 
A postel, 


Pause. Langes Besinnen nach einem 


“Wissen Sie was, gehen Sie zu einem 
die sind gut und fromme Menschen, da sind Sie am 
besten aufgehoben.” 

“Ta, ich danke, ich werde gehen zu Apostel.”’ 

Die Dame verlasst das Haus und geht das ganze 
Dorf ab mit der sterotypen Frage 

“Wohnt hier Apostel?” 

Mehrere Apostel haben schon ihre Gaste; end- 
lich findet sie einen solchen, der ihr noch zu spater 
Stunde das Quartitr bieten kann: sie ist gliicklich 

Andern Tages ist Spiel. Tief ergriffen kehrt sie 
nach dem Spiel heim 

“Ach wie schén, dass Sie Apostel sind.” 

Der Apostel lachelt und ztindet sici: schweigend 
eine Cigarre an. 

Pause. 

“Sagen Sie, mein lieber Freund, was fiir ein 
Apostel sind Sie?” 

Er hustet und rauspert sich verlegen 

“Wie?” 

“Ich bin halt—der Judas.”— 


* 
* * 


The bells clanged and cannon boomed in New 
York last week. for James Victorious Gottschalk 
had returned to town. James is an adept in leading 


on a string the fiercest virtuosi. Under his hypnotic 


hands they become as gentle lambs. Even Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann sits up and is a good boy when 
Gottschalk 
Galveston is familiar territory for this popular mer 


He knows New 


ah, that fascinating Creole cuisine 


is about. From the Golden Gate to 


curial manager Orleans as well 
York 


and the minds of musicians and singers are as an 


as New ! 


open book to the only Gottschalk 
x * »% 

William H. Sherwood, the great American pian 
ist, has been playing the Felix Draeseke Sonata, op 
6, in public this season. It is a novelty, although 
the late Charles H. Jarvis and Ferdinand Sinzig, of 
Mr. Sher 


wood pays a most fitting and eloquent tribute to the 


New York, have given it with success 
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recently died. 


s * & 


W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago Music, is in doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Liszt piano school. 
These studies are really Liszt’s and are almost in- 
terminable in number, because the pianist saw fit 
to write out in full every figure, instead of following 
Tausig’s example. They are also dry and well nigh 
antiquated. Few music houses carry the work—a 


work never completed—in stock. 





Hastings’ Anthem, “Gently, Lord.” 


66 ENTLY, Lord, O Gently Lead Us,” those celebrated 

G hymn words written by Frank Seymour Hastings’ 
father, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hastings, have been set in 
anthem form by the talented composer, and THe MusiIcau 
Courter takes pleasure in presenting a reduced facsimile 


to a vast and interested public. 
After a short prelude, included in the first page, quiet and 


devotional, there follows a solo for baritone or bass solo of 
most effective melodiousness and well within the reach of 


either male voice—that is one thing one can always depend 
upon, that Hastings knows the human voice, its compass 
and characteristics, and always fits his solos to the voice. 


To M? Herbert Witherapoon 


Gently Lord, Oh gently lead us. 


Baritone Soto & QUARTET. 


Words by 
THOMAS HASTINGS. 


Musie by 
FRANK 8S. HASTINGS. 


Andante Religioso. (M.M. ¢ = 66.) 
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BARITONE OR BASS SOLO. 
Legato assai. 
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The solo runs from low C to high D, and well prepares 
the way for the trio which follows, written in imitation of 
three male voices, i. ¢., with the alto so low that the voice 
merges with the bass and tenor like men’s voices. 

This is in turn followed by a quartet, the soprano touch- 
ing high A flat and G on the climax, and the whole coming 
to a beautiful, reposeful ending. 

This anthem has been done by the choirs of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, by Homer Bartlett’s choir, Gerrit Smith’s, Miss 


1 


Hall singing the solo, at the Dutch Reformed and other 
The solo was originally written for Herbert 
Witherspoon, to whom the anthem is dedicated 


«My Sweetheart’s Coming Home.” 


churches 


This favorite song, sung by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mar 
guerite Hall, Marie Seymour Bissell (and used by them for 
their pupils), Charles B. Hawley, Heinrich Meyn, Tom 
Karl and other prominent vocalists, is having a big vogue, 
and small wonder, for this song is a genuine, refined love 
song with a playable piano part, beautiful melody and in- 
teresting harmony 

“‘ Fair Helen.” 

Mrs. Fiske, Witherspoon and others are singing this new- 
est song of Hastings’, Sara Anderson and JXobert Hosea 
also including it in their repertory. Later THe Musicav 
Courter hopes to reproduce the front page that our readers 
may get an inkling of the particular merit of this song. 
Enough that when such singers as the above sing it, it must 
certainly possess genuine merit. 

The five songs mentioned at length in our columns are 
‘My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.” “To a Rose,” 
“Bring Her Again to Me,’ “My Sweetheart’s Coming 
Home” and “Fair Helen.” 

All are earnestly recommended to parlor and concert 
singers and to teachers wishing something new, popular and 
singable 





memory of his former pupil, Ferdinand Dewey, who 











Stradivarius Violins. 
PALLAS ST., L, BERLIN, W., May 20, 1900. 


BOUT the year 1700 Antonius Stradivarius, the 
great violin maker, had freed himself entirely 
KX from the influence of his teacher, Nicolaus 

Amati. After years of experimenting he had 
found his own way, and from 1700 to 1725 he worked un- 
hampered by tradition. His instruments of this period 
bear the stamp of his own distinct style; they are the ideal 
violins. 

The great master sold his violins for 4 louis d’or—-less 
than $20. To-day a good specimen cannot be had for less 
than $7,000. As high as $10,000 is sometimes paid. 

Last week I played on two splendid Strads; the one in 
the possession of the violin maker, Ernst Kessler, dated 
1715, is valued at $9,000; the other, owned by the violin 
maker, Hammig, dated 1712, cannot be had for less than 
$10,000. Wilhelmj sold his violin for $10,000 a few years 
ago. Fiddles that brought $20 two hundred years ago 
bring $10,000 to-day! In other words they have increased 
in value 50,000 per cent.! 

Fétis estimated the number of Stradivarius violins at 
more than 1,000. Valued at $5,000 each on the average— 
the earlier and later ones were not so good, of course— 
they represent the neat little sum of five million dollars 
And the end is not yet. 

Recently I had a talk on this subject with Oswald 
Mockel, the oldest and one of the most experienced violin 
makers and dealers in Berlin, and one of the best judges 









































of violins in Europe. He said: “Fifty years hence Strad- 
ivarius violins will be selling for $25,000 and more. I can 
remember when $750 was considered a good price for a 
Strad. To-day you can’t get a good one for less than 
$7,500. The great pity in regard to the future is that they 





will all get into the hands of wealthy amateurs and col- 


lectors. They will be beyond the reach of artists.” 


Kessler said about the same thing and in addition: 
“When America once takes the matter up seriously then 
one can bid good-by to all good violins on this side of the 
water. They will all go to America, for America has the 


money and will have’ the violins at any price.” 


Both Méckel and Kessler said they were buying up all 
the good old Italian violins they could lay hands on. It is 
a good investment, for they are rapidly increasing in value. 
How can it be otherwise? No artist will play on a new 
violin. The number of the old ones does not increase. 
while the number of violinists increase rapidly every 
year. Not only the Strads; other Italian makes bring high 
prices, too. A good Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu is worth 
$7,000. They are much rarer than the Strads. Fine speci- 


mens by Amati, Bergonzi, Maggini, Guadagnini and oth- 
ers also bring good prices. 

The Amati violins have, with few exceptions, disap- 
peared from the concert platform. They no longer meet 
the demands made upon a modern solo violin 

The Strads, on the whole, easily lead as solo violins. 
though one meets occasionally with an exceptionally good 
Joseph Guarnerius that is fully equal, and, in fact, in some 
respects even superior to the best Strads. The Guarne 
rius tone is richer, darker and more powerful, especially 
on the G string. Such specimens are very rare, however 

Probably the best Guarnerius in the world—next to the 
famous one owned by Paganini, which is kept sealed up 


























in a glass case in the museum at Genoa—is the “King 
Joseph,” owned by Ralph Granger, of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This gem is said to be in such perfect condition 
that it looks as if it had just left Guarnerius’ workshop 
Mr. Granger, who has a collection of twelve valuable 
Italian violins, including three Strads, is said to have re- 
fused $15,000 for the “King Joseph.” 

Here are two photographs, showing the front and back 
of Joseph Joachim’s favorite violin, one of the best Strads 
in existence. 

Stradivarius also made ‘cellos and violas, which are 
quite as valuable as his violins. A good Stradivarius 
‘cello is worth even more than the best violin. 

The Joachim Quartet plays a quartet of Strads. The 
two violins are the property of Joachim, the ‘cello of 
Hausmann, while the viola is owned by Robert Mendels- 
sohn, who has loaned it to the organization. This is, I 
believe, the only quartet in the world that plays only on 
instruments made by the world’s greatest violin maker, 
Antonius Stradivarius. Artuur M. ABELL. 


National Institute of Music. 


ILLIAM M. SEMNACHER, the director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Music, No. 179 East Sixty-fourth 
street, will, with his family, sail from New York for Eu- 
rope, July 7, on the Venetia, of the Hamburg-American 
line. Mr. Semnacher expects to remain abroad several 
months. While he is away the National Institute of Music 
will be in charge of Miss Agnes Miles and Daniel Wilson. 
Miss Miles is one of Moszkowski’s best pupils. She is a 
brilliant pianist and a most excellent teacher. 
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Concert-Direction Gottschalk. 








® TAKE pleasure in announcing to the musical profession at home and 
3 abroad that, after sixteen years of alliance with leading musical 


managers of Europe and America, | have established a Concert- Direction 


under my own control to provide musical artists to Opera Companies, 
Oratorio and Choral Societies, Festivals, Clubs, Concerts and Churches. 


A list of the artists under my sole management will be published in 


due course of time. 





Address Suite 805 & 806 Revillon Building, 13 West 28th St, “srrrin'n. NEW YORK. 


The Barber Summer School of Music. 


Barclay Manor, Shore Road, Astoria, Long Island. 


HIS summer school begins July 1, lasting to Sep 

tember 15, with the following faculty: Director 
Wm. H. Barber, piano and ensemble; Dr. Percy 
Goetschius, of Boston, theory, composition and 
history of music; Henry Schradieck, of Brook 
lyn, violin, and Albert Gerard-Thiers, of New York, voice 
culture and chorus classes. There will also be opportunity 
tor study and conversation in German and French 

Mr. Barber's summer school, situated at the beginning 
of Long Island Sound, unites some of the most favorable 
conditions for the combining of summer rest with earnest 
study, and the facility of enjoying ali the advantages of 
New York and environs. In order to meet the wishes of 


non-resident students, accommodation has been arranged 


for a limited number of pupils at the house, and they will 


find themselves well received and kindly cared for. Early 


J. V. 


placing of the voice rerms: Ten weekly class lessons 


Bare lay 


‘hr 


5. For particulars apply to Mrs. W. H. Barber 
Manor, Shore road, Astoria, L. I 


Miss Emma E. Johns. 


accomplished and brilliant pianist is Miss Em- 
ma E. Johns, who should be heard very fre 


quently at leading concerts and recitals 





Miss Johns took part in an interesting pro 
gram recently given by Miss Bowden, at Sherry’s, and her 
playing aroused enthusiasm. Her selections included Pol 
onaise in E flat, Chopin, and Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 
Liszt. Remarkable facility of execution, command of con 
trasting varieties of touch, phenomenal powers of endur 
ance in bravura playing—especially in octave passages—and 
intelligent and sympathetic interpretations, were among the 
many notable characteristics of Miss Johns’ performance on 
this occasion 
This musician's home in Carthage. Mo. She belongs 


to an artistic family, her mother being a well-known s nger 











THE BARBER SUM/MER SCHOOL. 


application is desirable. The large Manor House is sit 
uated about one mile from the Astoria-New York ferry. It 
stands high, and commands an exquisite view of river and 
passing ships; is surrounded by extensive, shady grounds, 
with large orchard and garden, and has 550 feet salt water 
front, with facilities for salt water bathing. The house, 
with its high, cool music and class rooms, offers a well 
stocked library, and a number of shady balconies and piaz- 
zas for rest and recreation. Carriage accommodation for 
the one mile drive to the New York ferry. During the 
term of the Summer School of Music—July 1 to September 
15—Prof. Dr. Percy J. Goetschius will give a series of ten 
lectures on “History of Music.” Terms: Series of ten lec- 
tures, $5. Mr. Gerard-Thiers will hold weekly classes for 
chorus singing, especial attentton heing given to the correct 


in the South, while her father has made a scientific study of 
music. From her parents the pianist received the founda 
tion of her musical education. Of her successful career on 
this continent and in Europe, accounts will appear in future 
issues of this paper 

Next season Miss Johns will accept concert engagements 
making New York city her headquarters, and until further 
notice her address will be in the care of THe Musical 
CouRIER 

From a valuable collection of commendatory letters and 
press notices these selections are made: 

Miss Emma Johns’ piano playing is the most highly artistic of 
any that has ever been heard in the West. If we were to name the 
greatest artists, we would surely mention Miss Johns’ name among 


Her execution of Liszt's 


them. She makes the piano laugh and cry 


GoTTsSsCHATL FF. 





Se i Hung n | sody Is ex t. She also rendered 
t her n comp tor St artist both as a composer 
1 nist Joplin (M ( c 
Miss Emma Johr f Carthage, M appeared in concert at Nor 
S« n Wednesday evening t ar roved a delightful sur 
et the audience Her pening mber was a Beethoven 
Sor a ich was p t ited Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 
st | nent et was Miss Emma J f 
( ge, M a phen enal p ‘ as traveled er Europe 
lied under Pr Herman § King’s pianist f Sax 
nd s g < y n OfM Johns 
g Her narkable 
r « r i nterpretation 
‘ er t t € na He first nur er I szt revision 
f Mendelssohn's ““Wedding Mar with glissando run of the entire 
keyboard, a most diff t piece f work, was highly appreciated 
Her encore The Song of the | ‘ “ f he wn cor sition 
! s cor f rare 
Among her ther select “ Liszt lent Hungarian 
Rhaps wi s re ered |} r est { number of persons 
t Fort > I 
I P P Ml | ( 0 has 
r F ‘ " hat she 
! € nd good 
reher t f le nd new nt n the t r ecia 
r 7 ee @ Bee r M Ss mant c) 
I \ x I j ese 
! 4 da 
| } ‘ erself a h with 
© he cce Herman Scuoutz 
I te Virt to His Majesty, King of Saxon 
Dre | ‘ 
2 fy to M Emr E. Joh anced 
S € r the le ands 
i ' r r t the work { the 
< , { er t t and intelligent. Her 
< : r t nd de 
" i her r ] c sense R la I : ralitic 
t es effec I id that I have contidence in 


e ability of Miss Johns as a teacher of the instrument 


WiLtiamM Mason 


Author of “Masor Touch and Te ric.” 
Miss Johns is a great pianist. She has great power and force, and 
some things n ne r s her She is romantic and poeti 
cal in her nature whic told mm he 1 and wher nee c i 
never forgotter \. Aam Norwegian V nist 
Ss I 1s, Me M 897.—Miss Emma Johr aye for 
me the “Last Hope by Gottschalk, and the “Second Rhapsody,’ 
by Liszt, displaying much musical talent and an adequate technic 
Her “Last Hope” was esy ly pleasing 


Acrrepn G. Roryy, Song Writer and Pianist 


After having played in neert with Sousa and his band at Dallas 
Tex., in April, 1806, Sou said to Miss John Allow me to con 
gratulate you You are a iperior pianist While r ir f 
the Southwest Liberati heard Miss Johns play, and said You are 
a fine pianist. You bring the soul from the piano.” 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Marcl », «a7 To Whom It May Concern Miss 
I E. Johns played several selections for me which proves her 

ianist of marked ability I consider her endowed with talent f 
a very high order CMARLES KUNKEI 
This is to certify that Miss Emma Johns is personally known t& 
I think I never knew any 


lificult 


me, and has rare ability a musician 
one who could play a greater variety f compositions 
Whether in a private parlor, musicale or the crowded opera house she 
is equally acceptable, and always receives great praise as a musician 
who is both able to interpret and execute the best productions of 
the great composers Rut she is not only a great performer but an 
experienced and successful teacher Any college or nservatory 
would secure a valuable teacher in employing he 


Sarew G. Partison, Pre lent Carthage College 
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HE fifth meeting of the Missouri 
State Music Teachers’ Association 
will take place at the State Uni- 
versity Hall, in Columbia, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, June 12, 13, 14and 
15. Judging from the official pro- 
gram, which is too voluminous 
to publish, the convention will 








be as pleasant and profitable as 
any which the association has yet 

held. 

The convention will be called to 
order at 10:30 o’clock in the 

morning of June 12, by a 
meeting of presidents at the 

State University. In the even- 
ing of that day a reception by the 

local committee will give the 
visiting members a chance to get acquainted. 

The second day will be occupied in the morning by ad- 
dresses of officers and by an essay on “Comparative Piano- 
forte Technics,” prepared by W. L. Calhoun, of Carthage 
This will be followed by a piano and song recital. In the 
afternoon Horace P. Dibble, of St. Louis, will deliver an 
illustrated lecture-recital entitled “Good Voice or Good 
Singer.” In the evening another piano and song recital will 
be given. 

The important event of Thursday will be a lecture-recital 
by Homer Moore, of St. Louis, on “The Vocal Side of 
Wagner’s Music.” Mr. Moore has gained an_ excellent 
reputation throughout the country as a lecturer on the op 
eras of Wagner. His words will be heard with the greatest 
interest. Mr. Moore will illustrate the lecture by singing 
portions of the operas. In the evening Mr. Moore will take 
part in a song recital, contributing “The Gondoliers” of 
Meyer-Helmund. 

On Friday morning an essay will be read by Miss Martha 
Scott, of Carthage, on “The Choir as an Educational Fac 
tor.” In the afternoon E. V. McIntyre, of St. Louis, will 
be heard in an organ recital. and in the evening another 
piano and song recital will be given in which E. R. Kroeger. 
of St. Louis, will be the principal performer 

The General Assembly of the (Northern) Presbyterian 
Church. which recently met in St. Louis, occunied the 
new Odéon on two occasions. The first was on Sunday 
afternoon, May 20, when a mammoth Sunday School 
meeting was held. A chorus of over 300 people occupied 
the stage. and every seat in the house was taken and no 
standing room left. When all this concourse, assisted by 
the large pipe organ in the Odéon, a piano and a cornet, 
would sing such hymns as “Old Hundred” or ‘“Aimerica,” 
the volume of tone was tremendous 

The second occasion was on Thursday evening, May 


24. On both occasions a great amount of speaking was 





done, and those who spoke were unanimous in the opin- 
ion that the Odéon is the finest and best suited hall in the 
country for speaking and musical performances. Count- 
less were the expressions in regard to the beauty and pro- 
portions of the hall. 

The Rubinstein Club gave one of their delightful re- 
citals, the most important number on the program be- 
ing the rendition of Shelley’s poem “Hellas,” set to music 
by Selle. This composition was given in an artistic manner, 
and those who took part deserve high praise for their 
excellent work. Mrs. A. Deane Cooper was the soprano; 
Miss Mamie Dierkes, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Mamie K. 
Dodson, contralto; Oltmar A. Noll, pianist, and Miss 
Mabel Ross, organist. 

Uhrig’s Cave has opened up again, and is being pa- 
tronized to an extent most gratifying to the management. 
The first opera to be given by the Spencer Opera Com- 
pany is “The Beggar Student,” by Millocker. Grace Van 
Studdiford is the prima donna this summer, and her work 
in “The Beggar Student” gives promise Of a great suc- 
cess during the heated term. Nellie Braggins, soprano, 
always wins applause, and W. W. Hinshaw, baritone, is 
most artistic in his interpretation. He sings the part of 
the Beggar Student. George Shields possesses a bass 
voice of great power, and is very satisfactory. Altogether 
the Spencer Opera Company is quite equal to a successful 


R. 5S, B. 


presentation of summer opera. 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, June 9, 1900 


It has just been announced that there is to be a new 
Chickering Hall built immediately on Huntington ave- 
nue in close proximity to the new Music Hall, and on the 
land immediately adjoining the new Horticultural Hall, 
The building is to contain the hall, which is specially de- 
signed for chamber music and smali concerts, and a large 
number of studios. Huntington avenue is one of the 
widest streets in the city, and all these improvements in 
the way of handsome new buildings will be welcomed. 
Up to the present time there has been a large nuinber of 
unimproved lots on the avenue, but these recent projected 
buildings have already brought about other changes. It 
has been hinted that studios have been spoken for in the 
Chickering Hall building. But there is need of more 
studios, and undoubtedly they will all soon find tenants. 

The season of pupils’ recitals is almost over, next week 
probably being the last in which there will be much done. 
The season has been a good one for teachers, and stu- 
dents are so anxious to continue work that several teachers 
will have to be at their studios through July. 

Caroline Gardner Clarke was one of the soloists at the 
annual meeting of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 


the service being held in the New Old South Church, 
Boylston street, corner Dartmouth. 

Gustay L. Strube is to be the conductor for the last 
half of the Pop concert season. He began his leadership 
last Wednesday evening before an enthusiastic audience 
that completedy filled the part of Mechanics’ Hall de- 
voted to tables. The United German Singing Societies 
of Boston, to the number of 300, were present, as was also 
the Commercial Club of Cincinnati, of about 100 men, who 
are visiting the city. Mr. Strube is the leader of the 
Boylston Schule Verein, and was presented early in the 
evening with a beautiful floral lyre from that society. 
One of the numbers of the program was Legato, by Mr. 
Strube, after which Kari Braun presented a handsome 
ivory and golden, baton on behalf of friends. The program 
was a particularly interesting one, and the audience and 
orchestra entered into the spirit of the occasion with much 
enthusiasm, 

A concert for the benefit of the Armenian Orphans 
was given on Monday evening at the Congregational 
House, Beacon street. 

Mme. Gertrude Franklin’s pupil, Miss Tricartin, has 
been engaged as the soprano of the Rivals "Concert Com- 
pany for the season of 1900-01, taking the place of Miss 
Corea, ‘ 

William A. Howland gave a farewell concert in Worces 
ter on May 31, assisted by Arthur J. Bassett, pianist, and 
Mrs. George M. Bassett, accompanist. The program was: 


Honor and Arms (Samson). nied pabdeselGcvesuedhoutel Handel 
Mr. Howland 


Ballade, G minor, op. 23 : ; <a Chopin 


Scherzo, B fiat minor, op. j1..............4+- Chopin 
Mr. Bassett. 

Vulcan's Song (Philemon et Baucis).......... ae uredenas ..Gounod 

Ho! Broadsword and Spear................. peccecdoovadedeee MED 

Der Rah.. scsvuesivnsnes pbeaucnsdhesegde seveeeeeees Rubinstein 

Thine Alone........csc0e: ee5t01s cenceedunnencseiseeses , .-Bohm 


Mr. Howland. 
Isolden’s Liebestod (Tristan und Isolde)........ 
Mr. Bassett. 


. Wagner- Liszt 


Hungarian Folksongs............--.esseees vinon 2 Korbay 
Mohacs Field. 
Marishka! Marishka! 
List to Me, Rosebud 
Bogar Miska’s Daughter. 
Three English songs 
8 2 8 as _ nee . Hatton 
Pretty Polly Oliver Old English 
CO Care ohavecrbrsccs beévecteusbuus Allitsen 


Mac Dowell 
Mac Dowell 


Will o’ the Wisp, op. 51, No. 2 
To a Water Lily, op. 51, No. 6... 


Polonaise, op. 46, No. 12. Mac Dowell 


Mr. Bassett 
Love Forever Will Stay............ : ... Ries 
Ich liebe dich............ = > , Schultz 
The Two Grenadiers....... eae Schumann 
Mr. Howland. 

“The Holy City,” by Gaul, will be given in Park Street 
Church on Sunday evening. Solo selections will be given 
by the quartet, Mrs. W. F. Edlefson, Miss Adelaide 
Griggs, George Deane, E. A. Studley, Jr, They will be 
assisted by a chorus of twelve voices. 

June 6 was the opening promenade concert in the 
series to be given by the Newton Club, under the direc- 
tion of Morton E. Cobb, Samuel W. Manning and Harry 
D. Priest. 

The Chelsea Musical Society gave its first public re- 
cital in the Chelsea Academy of Music last evening. Ad- 
mission was by invitation, no tickets being sold. The 
society, recently formed, includes some eighty voices, rep- 
resenting the best musical talent of the city. It was as- 
sisted at the recital last evening by Walter David, imper- 
sonator, and Leon Van Vliet, ’cellist. The choruses were 
conducted by G. W. F. Reed, assisted by Mrs. Alfa L. 
Small, accompanist. 

The program consisted of eight numbers and began 
with the “Song of the Vikings,” by the chorus. This was 
followed by the cantata, “The Wreck of ‘he Hesperus,” 
the solos by Miss A. M. Lambert, Mrs. T. Franklin 
Preston, Charles W. Gould, Bruce W. Hobbs and F. E. 





Se 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 
begs to announce that he has opened a 
School for Wocal Culture. 

Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 


for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical ° 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE————— 


REELING - NORR 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 











CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


eee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 





Broadway and 25th St. 





M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Coacert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio : 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. GenzvzA JoHNsTons-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 




















R. Grant. Mr. David gave pleasing selections, and Mr. 
Van Vleet played two ‘cello solos. The program closed 
with the “Hunting Song,” by the chorus. 

At Steinert Hall, Thursday evening, there will be a con- 
cert and recital by pupils of Professor Oliver Emerson 
Bennett, assisted by Miss Marion Franklyn Keller, so- 
prano. 

Emily Enneking, violinist, daughter of John J. Ennek- 
ing, the Boston artist, will go to Newport in July to take 
charge of the music at the Casino. Next season Miss En- 
neking will open a studio in Pierce Building. 

Samuel S. Sanford, head of the music department of 
Yale University, will have charge of the music at the Yale 
commencement exercises this year. A feature of the pro- 
gram will be an ode by James Whitney Barney, of New 
York city, a member of the senior class, with music com- 
posed by David S. Smith, of Toledo, also of the senior 
class. The ode is written for baritone solo and a male 
chorus, which is being organized from the Yale under- 
graduates. Mr. Smith has been a student in the depart- 
ment of music for several years 

The Newton Music Club held a public meeting at the 
Central Congregational Church, Thursday evening. A 
paper on Grieg and a program of his works was given 

The graduates of the New England Conservatory of 
Music will give a recital on Wednesday evening, June 13. 
The pupils of the School of Oratory give a recital on Fri- 
day, June 15, and on Saturday afternoon of that week a 
garden party will be given at the home of President Gard- 
ner in Brookline. 

It is announced that the soloists engaged for the Worces- 

Festival in September are Schumann-Heink, Lillian 


Van 


ter 
Blauvelt, Sara Anderson, Evan Williams, Theodore 
Yorx, Gwylim Miles and Campanari 


Mrs. Alma Powell. 
a HE New York Journal one day last week published a 


portrait of Mrs. Alma. Powell, with the heading 

“To Sing Before the Czar,” stating that Mrs. Powell was to 

sing a song before the Czar of Russia, and then retire 

from music and devote herself to jurisprudence, prac 

ticing chiefly before the Appellate Division of the Su 
preme Court 

There is, of course, nothing in this statement at all 


Mrs. Powell has been studying law, and last Thursday 
night, at the Commencement of the New York Univer- 
sity, she received the degrce of Bachelor of But 
the rest of the Journal article was a conglomeration of 
Powell’s name in the 


Laws 


nonsense, calculated to injure Mrs 
estimation of musicians, and therefore this correction is 


necessary. 


Von Grabill’s Interesting Personality. 


S. Becker von Grabill, the piano virtuoso, has many char- 
acteristics which differentiate him from the ordinary piano 
player. He is a big game hunter down in Texas, and has 
been the benefactor in the case of a young runaway couple, 
when the timid ferryman hesitated about crossing the turbu 
lent stream. Von did the business. 
He recently found a white physician who refused to attend 
a little colored girl, which so worked on his sympathies that 


Grabili’s six-shooter 


again the six-shooter “persuaded” the doctor to attend her, 
saving her life. He is expected in New York shortly, and 
the musical people of Gotham are on the qui vive to make 


his acquaintance. 


SOUSA ano tis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 1900 ; 











May 6-19, PARIS EXPOSITION June 18,. . .N 

May 20-27, . Berlin June 19-22,. . Munich 
May 28-June 4, . Hamburg June 23, Wurzburg 
June 5-6, Bremen June 24, Bad Nauhein 
June 7-8, Hanover June 25-27, Frankfurt 
Jane, ... . Uae June 28, Wiesbaden 
June 10-13, . . Leipzig June 29-July 1, Cologne 
June 14-17, . . Dresden July ‘2, . PARIS EXPOSITION 

Management: 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mews of the 
(Pusical_ Clubs 








It is rumored that Signor James Nune will organize a 


choral society in Fredonia, N. Y 


* > . 

The Ionian Musical Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., gave a re 
cital at the home of Mrs. Gould, Ashland avenue, on 
Thursday evening, May 3! 

* > * 


The last concert of the season was given on May 24 at 
Turner Hall by the Quartet Club, of Houston, Tex. The 
club was assisted by Mrs. E. A. Peden, Mrs. Baltis Allen, 
J. H. Taylor, A. B. Kidd and the Arion Quartet 


* » * 


At Salt Lake City a joint meeting of clubs, which in 


cluded the Ladies’ Literary Club, the Musical Club, the 
Shakespeare Club and the French Club, was held in the 
A. O. U. W. Hall on Tuesday evening, April 24 

* . . 

The May meeting of the Clef Club, of Haverhill, Mass 
was held on the evening of May 22, at the School of 
Music and Dramatic Action After the program was 
heard an informal discussion of musical matters took 
place 

*_ * * 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber Music Club, composed 
of Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, pianist; Joseph A. Ball, violin 
ist, and Richard Fricke, ‘cellist. gave a concert in An 
gola on Friday evening, May 25. Miss Edna Sprague, 
reader, assisted 

7 * * 

The Charlottesville, Va., Mendelssohn Club gave their 
last musicale of the season on Wednesday evening, May 
23, at the residence of Prof. Wm. M. Thornton, at the 
University. The program, which was exceptionally fine 


was thoroughly enjoyed by all present 


* » ” 
The Milwaukee Trio Club gave the fourth of a series of 
recitals at Mozart Hall, Milwaukee, on the evening of May 


22, when the program consisted of Tschaikowsky’s work, 


‘dedicated to the memory of a great artist,” Rubinstein, 
and Schubert’s Trio in E flat. Mrs. Edgar Weymann was 
the soloist. 

> > * 


On the evening of May 25, the Ladies’ Quartet, of which 
Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, Mrs. Martha Mrs 
Francis A. Smith and Mrs. Nellie Carey are 
members, and the Asylum Hill Quartet, consisting of Hu 
bert L. Maercklein, Mrs A. Smith, Mrs. Marwick 
and Elbert L. Couch, gave a Foot Hall 
Hartford, Conn. The Ladies’ Quartet sang miscellaneous 
selections, and the Asylum Hill Quartet contributed Nev 


Roulston, 


Reynolds 


Francis 


concert in Guard 


in’s “Captive Memories,” followed by “Pygmalion and 


a light « one act. This was the cast: Pyg 


Season 1899-1900. 


FANNIE [ais 


BLOOMFIELD: 


Galatea,” pera in 








Astor Court, New York. 


For Terms and Dates 


APPLY TO 


Dr. C. L. PERIN, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, -- NEW YORK. 
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malion, H. L. Maercklein; Galatea, Mrs. Francis A 
Smith; Clio, Mrs. V. P. Marwick; Midas, Elbert L 
Couch. Mrs. H. C. Pitblado accompanied 


* * * 


On the evening of May 23, at Hoboken, N. J., members 


assembled at their respec- 


The 
John 


Liederkranz 


of five musical organizations 


tive headquarters for their usual weekly rehearsals 
had at 
the organized 
Hall 
followers of the 

Vasel’s Hall, 


Musical Club met at the residence of 


Schleswig Holsteiner their session 
Jensen’s Hall Those of 
at Schmidt's Hall 


members the 


singers 
met 
over to 
Social 
while 

Mr 


Renna’s was given 


EF inigke it, and 


ot 


istischen Maennerchor assembled at 


the Beethoven 


Briedinger, secretary 


Hall, 


under 


Santa 
the 


given at Armory 
May 24, 


Club, was attended by 


musicale 


The 


Rosa, 


invitation 
Cal., 


auspices ol the 


on Thursday evening 
au 
program Prof 
Van Pelt, contralto; 


Willis J 


Mrs 


announced the 


Etude a large 


Those ng on the were 


Miss 


soprano 


dience appear 
Isella 
and Mrs 


San Francisco 


Robert Tolmie, pianist; 
Edith Klock 


accompanist all of 


Mrs Batchel 


der, George F. 


King, vice-president of musical 


numbers, which included compositio by Schumann, 


Beethoven, Sullivan, Denza and 


> > > 
In the course of its eleventh concert at the Opera House, 


Poughkeepsie, N. \ Club 


f the 


the Euterpe Glee gave some 
interpretations ever offered by resi- 

Thos. J 
as were also other members of 


Platt, William H. Irish, 
tenor. The assisting performers 


hnest 


musical 


dents of Poughkeepsi« Macpherson, the director, 


was generously applauded 


the club, including Isaac tenor ; 


baritone, and Lew Mosely 


were Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; Miss Helen Marie 
Burr, harpist; Mrs. Alva L. Peckham, pianist (all of New 
York); Charles H. Robertson (of Poughkeepsi« ). violin 
t, and Charles H. Hickok, accompanist 

. . * 

This season’s final recital of the Mozart Club, of 
Jamestown, N. ¥ s described as having been excep 
tionally praiseworthy. Mrs. F. E. Gifford, president, in 
congratulating the members upon their earnest and suc 
cessful work, said Being primarily a club organized for 
the purpose of fac ting study, we should care rather 
for intelligent interpretation than for brilliant perform 
ance of music, but the Mozart Club may rejoice in having 
had much of both during the past winter.” This was the 


program 


Quintet Mozart 
Brahms Quartet 
Ac rt auf in mir zu w en Scarlatti 
Mrs. Abbot 
Allegro from Sonata Appassionata Beethoven 
Mrs. W. T. Falconer 
Paper—The Relation of Music to Poetry 
Miss Willard 
Nocturne p. 27, No Chopin 
In mptu, F shart Chopin 
M C. H. Gifford 
Laddie, Hahr Sybil Palisser 
The Birds Have T | Sybil Palisser 
Miss Mertie Broadhead 
The Chase Bartlett 
\ le Ballet, N 2 Chaminade 
Miss Field 
A May Day Dance Nevin 
Impr ptu chorus and or estra 
Che annual meeting of the club was held on April 7 
HELEN BUCKLEY, 
SOPRANO. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Buiiding, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


Western Managers; 





OscAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contraito; Elizabeth D. 
onard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, sso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
l. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 
STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York, 








Address: 


emo pu nat fF 1. 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 















[Second Paper.] 


“There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music.” 
—Browning, “Charles Avison.” 





“There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 
to know 





Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 
-Browning, “Paraceloys.” 





F, as many thinking men and women assert, modern 

Y life is fast becoming too material; if the hopes for 
IA the future are in the rising generation, that, in 
2 education, increased mental and physical activities 
may be allied to the higher life qualities which make the 
character; and if this heart and soul life may be promoted 
(even in play conditions) by music and song, then, indeed, 
music’s place in education is one of the highest distinc- 
tion. 

Physiology teaches the compamionship of the flesh, 
blood and breath of the body. The flesh is nourished by 
ie blood, and both are dependent upon the breath. So, in 
daily siving, should there be interdependencc; action and 
reaction. The body (point) is something apart, separate; 
che heart (line) seeks sympathette relations with others, 
and the soul (circle) establishes relation with the all. 

This body life—breath; heart life—blood, and soul life— 
breath, which have their part in us as men and women, 
have their place, too, under play conditions, even in child- 
hood. They should act, however, in cumbination. The 
body by itself may become brute, the mind cunning and 
the heart sentimentality. As now the average street boy 
ends to overactivity along merely physical lines, not to 
the spade which builds, but to the club which breaks. In- 
dulging the display of brute power only, he disdains the 
slower procedure of learning to run the train on the rail- 
way track, preferring, rather, to throw it off the track. 
The average teacher meets the boy on this same plane and 
opposes his authoritative don’t to the willfulness of the 
boy's do. But the ultra-physical condition cannot be re- 
strained nor diverted from its general purpose by the 
teacher’s don’t. What is required of the music teacher 
in this connection is, not to fight the darkness, but to 
bring in the hght. To restore the boy’s wholeness by 
directing some of exuberant vitality to his inner and 
innermost nature and away from the animai part of him. 
lo purify his nature by the admixture of higher life qual- 
ities, qualities which he must live and in which he may 
feel his own power equally as in the kick or the doubled 
up fist—as witness his carrying the wounded and the 
funeral march while yet a fighter. Thus his own restless- 
ness subsides, and an inside something is aroused to which 
all his teachers may appeal, making for obedience and, 
eventually, self-control. 

To appeal to a man’s heart who is staggering under a 
heavy physical burden, to move him to a smile of sym- 
pathetic joy or a sigh of sympathetic sorrow is to reduce 
his physical power, for these moods claim a share of his 
vitality. Let us suppose a condition which prevents his 
relinquishing his burden; similarly the vitality is not 
transferred and the real smile or sigh cannot be indulged. 
The man is muscle bound. The same principle obtains 
as to mentality; a man may be mind bound. Many men 
are. How ojiten do we, as teachers, stop in the middle 
of a school lesson to have our young pupils stand and 
stretch their limbs. What is needed is wholeness. The 
mind or heart alone is like a bird with only one wing, 


=ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua Summer School of Music, 
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Mr. Tomlins on Educational Music. 


whereas in combination they are as two, and two wings, 
as everybody knows, is infinitely more than one. 

But, it may be said, the heart expressions in song are 
not real. True; they are the make believe of play; as 
actualities, they would be harmful to the pupils. Play is 
natural to childhood, as witness how unnatural that child 
grows up who has never played. Play is the many sided 
relationships which give true perspective. There is the 
play of the body; the play of the heart, as, for instance, 
the little girl “mothering” her doll, and, higher yet, the 
play of the soul, which finds its expression in art. In 
the body play of the boy his arms and legs are thrown 
in every possible direction, thus preparing him, in a gen- 
eral way, for any special line in which he may have to 
work—pulling a rope, swinging a hammer or turning a 
wheel. So the heart play of the little girl; she meets you 
at the threshold of the nursery—whispering you to quiet 
entrance because “‘dolly is so ill,” and later tiptoes you out 
again; only to return as a watchful little mother to the 
sick one’s cot. Not only is she playing little mother, for 
the time being she is little mother. 

These two—the ideal and the actual—are upon totaily 
different planes, and one must not be regarded as an imi- 
tation of the other. Under given conditions the child’s 
play sorrow may have in it germs of broader sympathies 
than are in her grief for her own mother’s real illness. 
If, for instance, the latter leads to a narrowed attachment 
which finds expression in hysterical grief whenever the 
mother is ill; and if, on the other hand, the doll episode 
leads to wider sympathies, to a broad humanity for suf- 
fering everywhere, then indeed will her mother’s illness 
find her not less sorrowful, but more serene and helpful. 

It is a mistake to attribute the virtue of realness to self- 
consciousness, which is only a narrowed sense of self. A 
broken finger calls more attention to itself than a well one 
does, and so with a decaying tooth. Thus it may be with 
the soul and heart; the apparent realness of a self-con- 
scious heart mood is but the limitation of a narrowed at- 
tachment; while in the broader outlook of the soul the 
sense of self is effaced. 

In this connection we may distinguish, even among 
soloists, between singers who perform and singers who in- 
terpret. The many with fairly good voices and cheap 
emotions who merely perform, and the few with powers 
of interpretation whose voices live again the master minds 
of the great composers. Standing before a vast audience 
to voice the divine passion as paged in Handel’s immortal 
“Messiah,” the artist personifies the attitude of all Chris- 
tiandom toward the sublimest fact in history. Whereas, 
the performer’s position is only a personal one, seeming to 
say to his listeners: “‘Pray excuse these tears, dear friends, 
but really I am feeling so badly about this matter.”’ 

I believe that in every child there is a spirit of song as 
there is a spirit of laughter; but, unlike the latter, this song 
spirit is not always near the surface; on the contrary, it is 
generally deep down, and the methods of reaching it are 
as different to those of utilizing it as mines are different 
to factories. I believe that the means and methods 
of promoting this cultivation and use are not beyond the 
capabilities of the regular teachers of the common schools. 
If this be true a great deal may be saved to the music super- 
visor, who will thus be free to devote more time to song in- 


terpretation. 
In continuing this paper I shall endeavor to give prac 
tical directions for this work. Ws. L. TomMiIns. 


(To be continued ) 


John Lund in Town. 
John Lund, of Buffalo, director and pianist, is in this 
city. He will have charge of the music at the Buffalo 





Exposition. 

It is announced that Mr. Lund, of Buffalo, is engaged to 
be married to Miss Kate Belton, a niece of Harry Hamlin, 
a well-known millionaire. 
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Carmen at Home. 


Interview with Madame Calve. 


F the many American rumors which preceded 

Madame Calvé’s reappearance at Covent Gar- 

den, one was sufficiently startling to warrant 

an investigation—the report, namely, that 

Carmen was about to give up the stage and its pomps. 

Such a decision, if true, would have been of serious 

moment to the art world; so, with a view to elucidating 

how much fire there was beneath this smoke, I begged of 

Madame Calvé the courtesy of an explanation. That was 

readily granted, and the news which follows is, perhaps, 

yet more startling than the initial rumor. But let Madame 
Calvé speak for herself: 

“Yes,” in answer to a direct query, “it is quite true. I 
have decided to leave the stage—but only the operatic 
stage; and these are my plans: I remain this year in 
Europe to create Bruneau’s ‘L’Ouragan’ at the Opéra 
Comique some time during the autumn. Then I want to 
be heard in one of Gluck’s operas, ‘Armida,’ for preference, 
and after that I will devote myself to drama. Oh, not 
the Comédie Frangaise; you know that tradition and Calvé 
have never lived at the same address; no, I will go to An- 
toine’s, who knows no distinctions in his theatre and lets 
you go on just as you are, with all your defects and qual- 
ities. He will take me as I am, and I will see whether 
I cannot do better in drama than in opera. And when I 
shall have tried the French dramatic stage, I will do 
the Italian. The thing has become quite a passion with 
me, and I must treat myself to the realization of this plan. 
What? I will treat myself to a failure? Perhaps. But 
my mind is made up.” 

“Might one inquire into the process of this remarkable 
decision?” 

“Certainly. It is no whim, but the result of much 
thought and anxious consideration, with this as a 
conclusion: That, however devoted I am to that form 
of art which I practice, I am not fit for it.” 

I gasped 

“Yes, sir. I was never meant for a singer. I was made 
to sing because I had a voice; but I lack the cardinal re- 
quisite in a singer’s art—to wit, the sentiment of rhythm. 
I am absolutely rebellious to it. The defect is pointed out 
very often in criticisms on my performances, and the 
critics are perfectly right in their reproaches.” 

Sut surely, madame, | remember you as a singer of 
metronomical preciseness, quite the classical eléve du Con- 
servatoire?” “True, but I was no good then. Do not 
protest; I know better. Anyhow, at present, rhythm has 
become a burden to me. As I rehearse my parts mentally 

I am always at it—I feel myself cver hampered by the 
exigencies of rhythm. I cannot give the proper meaning 
to a phrase here, the correct inflexion of the voice there, 
simply because I must follow three or four in a bar. I 
cannot linger on an utterance when I feel I ought to, and 
I cannot hurry, either, my own way, without the convic- 
tion that I disorganize through such unruly declamation 
the niceties of melodies written in dance rhythms. And 
this lack of musical discipline makes me say again that 
I was never meant for a singer.” 

“Aversion to rhythm cannot be the only cause of 
your decision?” “Dear me, no. As you said yourself, 
there was a time when I was a metronomical! singer. You 
might have added I was an unthinking ‘stick’ then. But 
the day came, some eight, nine, or tem years ago, when 
I began to analyze and to reflect, and I understood that 
an achievement in art is measured by its relation to nature, 
to truth. The nearer the greater, or at least, the better 
When I tried to apply the newly thought out tenets in all 
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sincerity, | found everywhere the bar of conventionalism. 
The very mode of expression in operatic art appeared to 
me false and the whole of it unreal, untrue.” 


“But the dramatic stage has its own conventions as 
well.” 

“I beg your pardon. We speak in real life, we do not 
sing, and that makes all the difference I went to see 
Duse the other evening. She was great. In her art one 


can die naturally, one can modulate the voice according 
to the organic necessities of the situation; one can shout, 
whisper, sob speak hoarsely \ 
singer's chief preoccupation is the production of a pleasing 
ol 


for good, and even 


sound. Whether you sing of love, of rage, of terror 
any violent emotion, you are forever minding the quality 
of your voice, the pitch of your notes the 
And no matter how you try to color your sing 
without 


and intensity 
of sound 
ing, 
your reach. 


there are worlds of. expression absolutely 
I assure you there are situations in which I 
find myself an absolute idiot. I try, I work, I think, and 
nothing improves the lack of naturalness in the business 
Mind you, I am giving you my personal views without the 
least pretension to being considered in the right.” 
“I am not in the least convinced.” 

‘To be quite frank, there is also a somewhat selfish or 
trivial reason in my decision. Wher I sing—that is, when 
I don’t live. I must have plenty of move- 
ment want to picture 


galleries, I want to talk, I want to read, and I have to do 





I am at work- 


and exercise; I see museums and 
without these if I am to be in good voice in the evening. 
I devour books; I read péle méle, without system, but 
books are as indispensable to And 
if I am to be in singing trim I have to lie still day after 
day, away from all that interests me, away from books 
It is a life of constant sacrifice, and I am tired of it. When 
I shall be on the dramatic stage I will be able to indulge 


all my favorite occupations in the daytime, and my voice, 


me nourishment. 


as 


free of the cares of rhythm, pitch, quality, and intensity 
And I am not 
It is my pride to register among the 


of sound, will be all right in the evening 
so selfish after all 
sacrifices I made for my art that twice 
fortune sake; 
‘Sapho,’ and the second time, 
And each occasion meant to me the loss of 


I refused quite a 
first M 
now, to keep faith with Zola 


for its the time to create ssenet’s 


and Bruneau. 


my American engagement; in other words, the sacrifice 


of an aggregate of £40,000.” 
“And now, madame, for the most serious of all reasons?” 
But you are right, 


I think you 


“What an unbelieving one you are 
and I will tell you my best reason, because 
The long and short of it is, 


My temperament, all my think 
My temperament ; 


guessed it I am at cross pur 
poses with my repertory 
ing self, attract me toward one set of parts, and the limita- 
tions of my voice compel me to remain within another set. 
Why haven't I the voice for Isolde, Briinnhilde, Kundry, 
Fidelio? I 
rhythm, or conventionalism, or discomforts in everyday 
life. As it is, I fields Nobody 


will say I gave because up, 


Donna Anna, would not grumble then about 


must fresh drama 
singing 


and I hepe to prove in 


try in 


up singing gave me 


3runeau’s ‘L’Ouragan’ that I de- 


serve to be trusted. And, further, in attempting to sing 
‘Armida’ I want to prove I can sing classic music. But 
after that, farewell to opera, and for the untrammeled 
ways of modern drama.” 


“The decision is, then, irrevocable?” 
“Absolutely 


mobile,’ 


Why, you are whistling ‘La donna é 
After 


happen during one whole year?” 


par example! all, who knows what may 
I thought so all along 


—M. pe Nevers, in the Pall Mall Gazette 


Bessie Silberfeld. 


Miss Bessie Silberfeld, the young pianist, of New York, 
who has been studying with Philipp Scharwenka in Berlin, 
recently played for Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who praised her 
highly. “You possess exceptional talent,” said he, “and 


The John Church Company’s 
Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates 
the John 


showing 


when compositions published by Church 


Company were performed: 
Kroeger 


Persian Love Song.. - 
Woman's Club, Springfield, Mo 


Miss Ruth Smith (May 19) 
Chaminade 
Va 


Immortality soon 
Miss Helen Hinkle (June 12) 


Charleston, W 


.+++«+Damrosch 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Danny Deever a 
Frederick Reddall (March 28) 


A Rose Fable Hawley 
Miss Frances E. Oldenburg (May 5) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oley Speaks (May 11) Plainfield, N. J 

Cagtige TEGOUIAS: deseins oso cick c0vccenes:tv00nsccegsovescess Nevin 
Miss Agnes Hart (June 1) ..Cincinnati, O 
Miss Mabel Irish (June 1) Cincinnati, © 
Geo. Bagley (June 1) Cincinnati, O 
c. I. Asbury (June 1) o” ...Cincinnati, O 
Miss Mary Duncan (June 1) Cincinnati, O 


Signorina Tecla Vigna (June 1) ..Cincinnati, O. 


Tirindelli 
i) 


Again 
Dickson (June 1) ( 


Love, To Love 


Miss Marguerite incinnati, 


Sweet Bird of Spring.. Chaminade 


Miss Minnie Cardwell (May 31) 0 


..Cincinnati 


We Gondoliers, Venetian Love Song 


Nevin 

Miss Anne Lehman (May 17) Bridgeport, Conn 
Conte Serient : H. W. Parker 
Arthur Pitt (May 17) Bridgeport, Conn 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest Parker 
Oley Speaks (April 6) Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y 


Chaminade 
Ss. ¢ 


Pierrette 


Miss Adelina Victoria McArthur (June 1) Gaffney, 


Ode to Bacchus Chaminade 


Ernest Gamble (May 18) Memphis, Tenn 


Twin Stars Chaminade 


Miss Etta Rinehart (May 1s) 


Wheeling, W. Va. 

Miss Helen Schwertfeger (May 1s) Wheeling, W. Va 

Pas Des Amphores ; Chaminade 
Mrs. W. J. Bush (June 6) Washington, D. ( 
Valse Caprice Chaminade 
Mrs. Edward Williston (June 6) Washington, D. ¢ 
EE namie minum Chaminade 
Mrs. A, S. Gray (June 6) Washington, D. ¢ 


Chaminade 


Minuette pce 
Washington, D. C 


Mrs. A. P. Albert (June 6) 


Air de Ballet, No. 1........++++ ( 
Mrs. R. T. Hamilton (June ¢ 


haminade 


D. ¢ 


Washington 


Chaminade 
D. ¢ 


Studio evecccoccces 
Mrs. D. F. Rivers (June 6) Washington 
Valse, No. 2 


‘ pee Chaminade 
Mrs. M. Gibson (June 6).. 


Washington, D. C. 


Zingara bebesene Chaminade 
Mrs. A. F. Hilyer (June 6) Washington, D. C. 
Lolita $060 Cond anebesegncoeconscesconesons cesses Chaminade 
Miss Constable (June 7).. -New York 
Like as a Father Pitieth His Children David Davis 
W. Richard B. Overstreet (June 10) Orange, N. J 


To Europe. 


Mr. Henry Metzger, the well-known New York piano 
teacher, leaves for Europe to-morrow, on the Columbia. 


to be gone until September 


MUSIC IN & 
we BROOKLYN. 





O-MORROW (Thursday), from 9 to 3 o'clock 
exhibitions of singing will be given in severa 
under the 


1 
of the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 


direction of Miss Alice M. Judge 





* * > 


Eighteen of the girls from Public School No. 15, as- 
sisted Miss Judge at the private recital given by the 
teacher at her residence, 679 Vanderbilt avenue, Tuesday 


evening, June 5. The writer was unable to attend the re- 


cital, but from reliable authority learned that their singing 
was marked by “purity of tone, good phrasing and clear 
enunciation.” The numbers by the class included “Rock- 
a-bye” (Parry); “To a Daisy” (Dietrich); “Kentucky 
Babe” (Giebel); “You and I” (Liza Lehmann); “Good 
Night” (Kiicken). The private pupils of Miss Judge who 
played and sang were Susan B. Persons, Pauline Persons, 
Henry A. Bunker, Jr., Philip H. Bunker and Patty Farrer 


Miss Judge herself played a group of piano compositions 


by Mendelssohn, Chopin and Oecelsen 


Compositions by Leo Schulz and Paolo Gallico were 
played at the last musical meeting of the Brooklyn Ton- 
kiinstler Verein, Tuesday, June 5. Both composers ap- 


peared as performers, and Eugene Boegner, the violinist, 


and Hans Heindl, baritone, assisted in presenting a rather 

novel program. The closing number, the Brahms Second 

Sonata, for violin and piano, was played by Mr. Boegner 

and Alexander Rihm. The latter is the secretary of the 

society nd some of the successful evenings during the 
season were due to his efforts 
> > 

Now that the summer is here Colonel and Mrs. Henry 


IT. Chapman will discontinue their musical Sunday even- 
ings at their Clinton avenue residence. Colonel Chapman, 
the New York Stock 


pers¢ nal acquaintance ol many 


who is a member of Exchange, en 


joys the prominent musi- 


cians, who make the Chapman residence their rendezvous 


should they happen to be in the Borough of Brooklyn 


Sundays. Music, however, is not the Colonel’s only rec- 
reation. For many years he has been recognized as a 
leading connoisseur of paintings. Numerous art exhibi- 
tions in Brooklyn and elsewhere have received from him 
valuable assistance 

* > * 

Whatever Brooklyn does not have next season local 
music lovers may look forward to concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The Brooklyn Institute will bring 
a number of new musical attractions over to this side of 


the bridge, but it is too early to make announcements 


Scherhey Pupil’s Success. 


Mary Jordan Baker, who sang with such pleasing success 


at the last of the Scherhey students’ concerts, was the vocal 
soloist at the Russian Singers’ concert, Educational Al 
liance, singing with such success that she got an encore and 
several recalls after that. The young singer is most intel 


ligent, a careful student, possessing a voice of sweet quality 
and charming presence; these things combine to produce 
mentioned the 


Prof. M. I 


her success, but in greater degree should be 
training she has received at the hands of 


Scherhey, whose pupil she has been for over a year 








have been thoroughly taught.” 


The Boy Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
eee 

Summer Address: 
Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D. 0. S., 


‘467 Bedford Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 
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HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 





Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. In the city until August 18. 





OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 
STUDIO: 810-814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 
OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
CAR HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concert-master 
per Von Billow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 





GASTON DETHIER (Professor of Harmony), Golden Medalist 
of Liege Conservatory and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. 


INSTRUCTION FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 


Pupils also eagenet for Celebrated exponents of the Belgian Schoo! 
entrance at the io: De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prume, teuxtemps, 
servatory at Liege, jum. Leon ¥ Besscleetnk, Marsick Thomson, 

save. nate 





ca8+ © DUFF T 


BASSO. 


Soncert and Oratorio_Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 











147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK, 


AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 


3000 /|\cece 


Now... 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St. New York. 











Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings. An oinette Ster- 
ling. London : Philip Sous«, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mas»n, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COUFIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, June 9, 1900. 


Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. 


Official Program of Springfield Convention. 


Monpay EVENING, JUNE 18. 
8:00—Concert by Springfield Choral Union, assisted by Miss Mary 
Peck Thomson (Chicago), soprano; Mrs. Mary Berdan Tif- 
fany (Springfield), pianist; Alfred Ely (Chicago), baritone, 
PROGRAM 
A Spring Song......... va ‘ jccasbechevnebtcsinee Pinsuti 
BE CI 4560560 55 ubc0dncdwcdedvstvdeerestesbsisoceyeesaiseceun Barnby 


Choral Union. 


Concerto in A minor...... ee PRED CR RYO EO te Hummel 
Larghetto. 
Rondo. 


Mrs. Tiffany 
Orchestral part on second piano. 


Aria, Herodiade....... : ; , ee 
Miss Thomson. 

ie OE TING, on. ccc dniisady abuses oneness eeeueeestewenenereeees . Meyer 

Marching Along, ovccccccsgeccccccceccseccccccccevesceseceeseosoees White 


Mr. Ely. 
Chorus, All Ye that Cried Unto the Lord (from Hymn of 
Mendelssohn 


PIED ki cccctcbocsccdssccsecebodensnreceteeleseeeten 
Duet (soprano) oad aeeen, 1 Waited for the Lord (from 
Hymn of Praise) Cs ERI RAINS TaN SE 
Mrs. Louis Lehmann, Miss Ida Loud and Choral Union. 
Ballade, op. 20....... pijaavaeavedtauketersetaaraseseuesecsenes Reinecke 
Mrs. Tift any. 
Songs 
Miss Thomson. 
Thy Beammisg Bee..cccccccccvcccescgccccccscccscvocescopene MacDowell 
Were I a Prince Egyptiam........ccccccccccvcccecccceercveees Chadwick 
King Duncan’s Daughters..........-sseccccccsccccesccesseseseed Allitsen 
Mr. Ely 
Chorus, The Night Is Departing... sdidéccocsesegaevadas Mendelssohn 
Chorale, Let All Men Praise the Lord (from Hymn of 
Pyeliedh sccccsccabesdisacnscoke cecccceesee+»- Mendelssohn 


Choral Union. 
Louis Lehmann, musical director; Mrs. Chas. J. Peterson, 
Jr., accompanist; Miss Sadie Kraus (Chicago), 
official accompanist. 
TuespAy MorniNG, JUNE 19. 
9:00—President’s address. Address of welcome. 
19:00-—Discussion, “Public School Music.” Paper by Miss Stella R. 
Root, Springfield; subject, ‘What Should Violin, Piano and 
Chorus Teachers Expect from the Grammar School Grade 
Pupils Who Have Received Musical Instruction in the Public 
S« hools?” Discussion led by Miss Anna Allen, Peoria, and 
F. W. Westhoff, Decatur. 


TueEspAY AFTERNOON. 


Jane D. Barr (Paris), soprano; Walter Howe Jones (Cham- 


paign), pianist; H. Burgess-Jones (Chicago), 


PROGRAM. 
Etude, op. 46, No. 10, March Wind. 
Poem, op. 31, No. 2...... amtuaiens 
Polonaise, op. 53... 


Mrs. Kirkham. 
Aria, O Casto Fiore (Il re di Lahore)....... 
Mr. Burgess-Jones 
Awake, Dear Maid........ r , ; 
Mrs. Barr 


Prelude, op. 3, No. 2...... 
Gondoliera anaes 
Rhapsody No. 12........ - 
W. H. Jones. 
Songs— 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie.. 
In Blossom Time...... 
EE: ev Gmedosdeees inure ; = 
Mrs. Kirkham. 
Nirvana, 


Mary Manning, ( (New) 
Shadowtown, 

The Linden Tree......... 
The Robin Sings......... 
Thy Beaming Eyes.... 
Dear Lady Mine........... Wichicariinene 
Mr. Burgess-Jones. 


Walter Howe Jones. 
Aria, But the Lord Is Mindful (St. Paul).... 


baritone. 


eee 


ac Dowell 
.-Chopin 


-seeee+++Mendelssohn 


a+d@hagnbentreneenaee 


Rach 


cceseoeceneued Cc 


Dessauer 
maninoft 


++ -Lisst 
oceekeiszt 


hadwick 


eee 
.+++++«»MacDowell 


LS 


corpneneivenenes Schubert 


..MacDowell 


....-MacDowell 


TuEsDAY EVENING. 
8:00—Concert. Miss Mary Peck Thomson (Chicago), soprano; Miss 


Elaine DeSellem (Chicago), 
nings (Chicago), pianist; Earl Dra 


PROGRAM. 

Sonata, op. 49 (Henselt Ed.), first movement 

Miss Jennings. 
oe. Se eer aoceucs 

Miss Themnes. 
Andante and Rondo......... : : 
Mr. Drake 
Aria, Samson and Dalila.. 

Miss DeSellem 


Lae Compnndlln.;.ccdccscsee oobi ; one 


Miss Jennings 
Lass Mich dein Auge Kussen.. 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges 
King Duncan’s Daughters 
An Open Secret......... ; —oseen 
Miss Thomson 
Absence .... iidnenhiededouuee 
Whether We tke or Die.. 
Geetae ‘Holt. 


TO TR ccnccdcosisncccssndcees ‘ podevwees 


fon Jour, Suzon..........- 
Thy Warning Is Good........ 
Miss DeSe em. 





3:00—Concert Mrs Ella W. Kirkham (Chicago), contralto; Mrs 





contralto; Miss Maude Jen- 


ke (Chicago), violinist; 
George N. Holt (Rockford), baritone. 


sapnakenews Tscha 


.. Weber 
ikowsky 


..--Lalo 


pdidlacidemmeun sae 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


[ 
| 
| 





Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 


(23 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


Masters, including 
Cecilia Gaul, 
Edwin Farmer, 
Pietro Minetti, 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Emanuel Wad, 
Ph. L. Kahmer. 


Von Fielitz 
Mendelssohn 


Allitsen 


Allitsen 
Allitsen 


MacDowell 


Passard 
Grieg 


RN csi ath cuncsnetbiewbecemmebeite 





atincitcelt ubiicstowerapdid boadinedias oere+ een. cence cde de 
DREN es Fote cagdctnencustdrne sv dhe, ps CES TR tll Ane ae Lang 
Mr. Holt. 
Larghetto (MS.), from Concerto..................ceeeeee Sansone 
Leesnata Venetian................. papsnnddevessesees .. Weidig 
Sn: I, os i ss Drake 
Cradle Song.......... Liebling 
Polish Dance........ Drake 


Mr. Drake. 
(Kimball piano used.) 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING, JUNE 20. 


Papers by F. W. Root, chairman; Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark-Wilson, Karleton Hackett. 


9:00—Vocal discussion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2:00-—-Concert. Miss Caroline Radecke (Rockford), soprano; Mrs. 


Emma Wilkins Gutmann (Peoria), pianist; Arthur Scott 
(Ottawa), baritone. 
DN +cnpiddmaonendels edwedeusceSeosesiicces .. Schumann 
How Like a Tree Thou Bleomest.. Schumann 
No Tidings Came from Thee...................c-c0cee I'schaikowsky 
Rhine Wine Song..... avekiabedin Uw intbulieti scent - ...- Reis 


Mr. Scott. 


Faschingschwank, first movement.. = .. Schumann 
Mrs. Gutmann. 
Lass With a Delicate Air... oan wen ' Arne 
Come and Trip It.... . bons Hande! 
Miss Caroline Radecke 
A Voice by the Cedar Tree.. 
Come Into the Garden, Maud 

(Cycle of songs from Tenngeon’ s Maud.) 
Loch Lomond.. Traditional Melody 


Border Ballad... Cowen 


Somervelt 
.. Somervelt 


Mr. Scott. 
Mabel’s Song.... vesuedeuesees Saeeunl a ....- Allitsen 
Since We Parted Allitsen 
Von Ewige Liebe Brahms 


Caroline Radecke 
Erzahlungen am Clavier. Scharwenka 
Mac Dowell 


MacDowell 


Prelude .... ‘ ooenbedecebss 
| er rere elinws , ‘ 
Mrs. Gutmann. 
4:00 sharp—Organ recital at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, preceding 
evensong. Arthur Ingham (Springfield), organist; Milton 
Lutz (Decatur), violinist 
PROGRAM 
Organ Sonata in A minor, op. 15 Ingham 


Introduction and allegro. Intermezzo. Finale 
Romance in D flat 
Violin solo, Cavatina in D.... mbaidenen Bohm 


Benediction Nuptiale Hollins 


Lemare 


Concert Fugue in G.. Wesley 
Allegro moderato in A............. Hopkins 
Violin solo, Rhapsodie, op. 43....... Hauser 


Finale, organ Sonata, op. 42. Guilmant 


Selo violinist, Wilton Lutz, Jr 


Waetiemax Sees 
8:00—Concert. Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, suprano; Jan Van Oordt, 


violinist; Thomas Taylor Drill, baritone; Allen Spencer, 


pianist. 
PROGRAM. 

Carnivale Mignon, op. 48.... Schutt 
POUNSTED  ccvcccscccsecegecess Schutt 
Serenade d’Arlequin : Schutt 
Tristesse de Columbine Schutt 
Ponchinelle (burlesque).. Schutt 
Pierrot Reveur....... niecedon ep ne eee Schutt 

Schutt 


Caprice Sganarelle....... sontiamune 
Mr. Spencer 
Aria, Queen of Sheba........ Gounod 
Mrs Ada M. Sheffield 


Concerto, D minor............ 


: yecsuieeusseeess Wieniawski 
Mr. Van Oordt 


Aria, Tu sul labro (Nabult)... padesdedecsestneees Verdi 
Mr. Drill. 

Polonaise, Op. 71, NO. B.cccccccsccccccccccsscecesceccesseses Chopin 

Frithlingsrauschen ............ va Sinding 

Waltz, op. 17, No. 2.......+.+. nokenhane-nivateas Moszkowski 
Mr. Spencer 

Spring’s Awakening........ Lweketes iwdasews Hawley 

Fairy Lullaby.... - Beach 

Meine Lieb ist Gruen....... . , eae Brahms 

Mrs. Sheffield. 
Love Abiding.... Jordan 
Smith 


Thou'’rt Like a Lovely Flower...........0.cceeseseeeee 











MADELINE 


SCHILLER 








> 


272 West 83th Street, NEW YORK. 


Concert Pianist. 





ASSOCIATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


489 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 





Special to Teachers. 
H. W. Greene's 16th..... June 1st to August 1st, 1900. 
Annual Normal Session. FULL COURSE FOR $50.00. 


Including three private lessons, a recital, a lecture, and 
acriticism class each week during the entire session. 


Subjects: Voice, Piano, Violin, Theory and Sight Singing. 
The work comprehends the exact needs of teacher 
and is arranged to illustrate the best methods o' 
carrying on their work. 
Applicants accepted for shorter periods at the usual Summer rates. 
Address H. W. GREENE, President, 
499 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 








J. FREO-—“=—_ 


WOLLE, 


: ORGANIST. 
Address: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREA", 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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Lapenkia 0. Battltwes coca o¢00ch eyoven oracerectasebdscduneeedces ob Allitsen 
PO ccqeaes << on:d008 carbines ¢otwn and ope peayoan ese cocudd Old German 
Mr. Drill. 

RENEE, .000465 eapincercngecccesepewdegvecphesdenenseessveces docgous Bruch 
Se | eS er ree Paganini 


THuRSDAY MoRrNING, JUNE 21. 


g:00— Piano discussion. Papers by Emil Liebling, chairman; Mrs. 
Gertrude Hogan-Murdough, Victor Garwood 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
2:30—Concert. Mrs. Maude F. Bolimann (Rockford), soprano; 
Miss Mary Wood Chase (Chicago), pianist; Frank B. 


Webster (Chicago), basso 
PROGRAM. 


IN 6) adins pheiinns diseendaeheeondbaieeds Schubert 


The Stormy Morning.. osnobecdnccsccosddeaes Schubert 

When, Tieediis Che Peis csc cctcewcsescééesecse Schumann 

The Two Grenadiers..... : as . oeetnenbasoewen .. Schumann 
Mr. Webster. 

Twenty-five Variations and Fugue on a Handel Theme...... Brahms 


Miss Chase. 
The Willow .Goring Thomas 


Violets 


Redes epemeehedeesssnekeseuereubneeshestes Woodman 





Smiles and Frowns............++- - nes dbcodbvoobeses ..- Hill 
Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman 
When leicles Hame by the Wall... .ccscccccccccccccccccesccosees Foote 
iY i 12s anecetedesanonsesecesesonssccsceséecdoahastel Fisher 
lo Blossoms TTT TTT TT TTT). LITTTTITELLLLIT LTT LL White 
EE DERN as 0 ceescesatucncbec itl aiohtnentedesebea White 
Mr. Webster 
GEE cc ccccccesenccnscvesqnersessesesovccceoovceoesouesoesoes -++. Weil 
BERGE coc ccccccsoccesccessecoces sas odevesovecccesesgoes Chaminade 
Mrs. Bollmann 
Barehrolle, Of. G.eccccoscccccecccccccccceconcesoceseccoscoceccess Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 .-Chopin 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 16 -Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 59, No. 2 Chopin 
Polonaise, Op. 44-.....+-++++ o0ccnesebesesonons .-Chopin 
Miss Chase 
THurRsDAY EVENING. 
8:00-—-Concert. Mrs. Clara G. Trimble (Chicago), soprano; Emil 
Liebling (Chicago), pianist; Bicknell Young (Chicago), 
baritone; Franz Wagner (Chicago), ‘cellist. 
PROGRAM 
Sonate, op. 36 (piano and "cello)..........6..ceceeceeseeewereneees Grieg 
Andante and Allegro. 
Mr. Liebling and Mr. Wagner 
Pe bee on Snosccsvevedes Lehmann 
Mrs. Trimble. 
Concerto, op. 59, E major........ savdogeceedesbosdeggavee Moszkowski 
Mr. Liebling 
Second piano, Miss Jennings. 
Fergessen <kiaiandeh dbase i er he a ee Franz 
Ein Stundliein wohl vor Tag.........----cceeseeeeeeccneeneeneeees Franz 
Ben Bic nivcvcccec nen cecccsdss scebsetotecccescesbbvdocebens Franz 
Time Enough.............++- o- cooeesosome seen 
Bicknel] Young 
CemetGe Gh A GRR es cc ccncccsccccccccscccccccsccccceseseves Goltermann 





My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair...........-++.+-ceeeeeeeeees Haydn 

O, Let Night Speak of Me.... Chadwick 

Who'll Buy My Lavender?. sneedeoed nev ceapnrtekdVeeecser German 
Mrs. Trimble. 

Second Menuet in E, op. 34 “in 2 bedtoevondeneed Liebling 

(Dedicated to Allan Spencer.) 

Mazurka di Concert, Op. $0...........ccccccvccccccccccctecees Liebling 
Mr. Liebling. 

Dubeeslss occcccvcccscceesnses ii ieissiteneberienemiines Popper 
Mr. Wagner. 

The Weed PUA... ccccocsccccescsvsveses -+++- Smith 

When Passion’s Trance............ 





Heureux qui pent aimer ; 
(Three songs with ‘cello obligato, arranged by Elisa M. Young.) 
Bicknell Young 
’Cello, Franz Wagner. 

* 

Miss Birdice Blye played at Champaign, IIl., May 20, re 
Great enthusiasm prevailed, and 
‘To say 


* * 


ceiving a perfect ovation. 
the News, in a column and a half write-up, said: 
that all were delighted with the music is only to give a 
faint representation of its charm. None would attempt to 
criticise. Miss Blye’s playing is marked by a grace and 
poetry of interpretation, a beauty of tone, a charm of ex- 
pression and a perfection of finish that belong only to the 
great artists. No pianist heard in Champaign in recent 
years has played with such artistic skill and poetical fer- 
vor.” 

A Brahms recital. brought the historical recitals of the 
American Conservatory to a close. The most conspicuous 
number on the program was the D minor Violin Con- 
certo, played by Mr. Jan Van Oordt. This brilliant young 
artist interpreted the great composition in masterly style, 
surmounting all technical difficulties with ease, and ex- 
hibiting equally well its intrinsic musical contents. Mr. 
Van Oordt has been a decided acquisition to Chicago's 
artistic circles, possessing an enormous repertory em- 
bracing all styles of violin literature 

It is pleasant to record that both in his concert and teach 
ing work he has been eminently succesful. 

Another interesting feature of the program was the per- 
formance of the Sonata by Mr. Adolf Werdig and Miss 


Frances Cook. Mr. Werdig is generally acknowledged an 








MAX BENDIX VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


(indorsed by Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson and Halir.) 
NEW YORK. 


Address 8O1 CARNEGIE HALL, 





authority in the interpretation of classic chamber music, 


and the performance was fully equal to expectations. 


Other interesting numbers were several songs by Brahms, 


sung by Miss Louise Blish, with viola obligato by Mr 
Werdig. 
It always is a pleasure to listen to Miss Blish, her sing 


ing revealing true artistic qualities of understanding and 


interpretation 
singer, pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
selections from “The Magelone” delightfully. 
numbers, a Schetzo and Rhapsody, were played by Mr 
Allen Spencer in masterly style. Mr. Spencer has been 
one of the chief contributors to this delightful series of 
historical recitals, every appearance indicating unmistak- 


also sang several 


The piano 


able evidence of intense application and most serious aims. 
A concert will be given by the Drake Violin Club Sat 
urday, June 9. Among the assisting artists will be the 
accomplished pianist The program 
well selected and should prove very attractive. 
The closing exercises of the dramatic department of the 


is 


Maud Jennings. 


American Conservatory take place June 5. 
Mr. Glenn Dillard Gunn, who has lately been engaged 
by Mr. Hattstaedt, to be a popular teacher of 


Leipsic, and he has some. splendid testimonials as to his 


is said 
abilities. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams’ annual concert in Milwaukee is 
announced for June 30. The Sherwood Club held its last 
meeting for the season at the home of Prof. and Mrs. J 
W. A. Young, 5430 Washington avenue, the anni- 
versary of Wagner’s birth. The past season has been very 
successful and attractive owing to the generous contribu- 
tion and hearty support of Mr. Sherwood and other artists. 
The interest of the club has been constantly increasing, 
which is due to the faithful work of the president, Mr 
Theodore Teepe, and the coming season bids fair to be still 
more successful, with the following newly elected officers: 
Miss Georgia Kober, president; Miss Ida Mae Hammond, 
vice-president, and Miss Mary Storrs, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


on 


*_ *+ £ 


Two prominent musical citizens of Chicago leave here en 
route for Paris next Wednesday. Charles W. Clark, with 
his wife and children, sail next Saturday, and will stay a 
couple of weeks with Mr. and Mrs. Hannah in the French 
capital and take a look at the Fair before proceeding on 
their way to Germany, where they will pass the summer. 
Frank S. Hannah is also going to Paris, where his wife 
(née Jenny Osborn) present Mme. 
Marchesi. The clever young manager has had an excep- 
tionally good season, and is going abroad to see what 
there may be available attractions for next 
season. His last engagement before leaving Chicago will 
be to supply the music at the most important wedding of 
the month, when Miss Lucille Stevenson, Mrs. Sue Fur- 
beck, Mr. Hannah, Mr. Canmann, Mr. Hermann Diestel, 
and Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, as accompanist, take part. 

Miss Mary Peck Thomson has been re-engaged at Christ 
Church (a position she held two years ago), and has also 
fulfilled several concert dates with great success. 

* 


is at studying with 


artists as 


*- * 


A very promising tenor, Henry Willis Newton, is rap- 
idly gaining public notice and favor. He is director of 
music at St. James’ M. E. Church, has studied under 
Frederick W. Root, and has already achieved marked suc- 
cess as soloist with the Mendelssohn Club. The Evening 
Post, in speaking of Mr. Newton, said: “His voice shows 


splendid power and range. 
Jeannette Durno. 


Miss Jeannette Durno has been engaged to play a recital 
at Jackson, Mich., June 14. This young pianist has been 
enjoying some of the delights of success in the shape of 
newspaper notices. The following are fair examples of 
what she received: 

The select musical audience which assembled in St. George’s Hall 
last night to hear Miss Jeannette Durno, a young Canadian pianist, 
who received her education in Vienna, where she was a pupil of the 
delighted with 
Not knowing Miss Durno’s brilliant talent, they had 
The very first number, how- 
and Variations, con 


great piano maestro Leschetizky were extremely 
her recital. 
not perhaps expected much from her 
ever, of the artist, Paderewski’s Theme 
vinced them that she is a finely equipped player, 
a firm and yet refined touch, and a gift of interpretation that 


Although a robust 


young 
with extensive tech 
nic, 
makes everything she attempted perfectly clear 
player, she produces from the instrument beautiful nuances of tone, 
and, when effects. The not 
able to hear her whole program, but what was heard was sufficient 


she choses, many delicate writer was 


In her first group of num 
Ber- 


to prove her distinction as a performer 
bers were included Chopin’s Funeral March, Waltz in A flat, 
ceuse and Etude in A minor. In the bravura passages she showed 
both flexibility and certainty of finger, while in the cantabile of the 
Funeral March that she could make the sing 
One would have preferred a more subdued style perhaps in the Ber- 
ceuse, and this was probably the only reservation made in the ap- 


she showed piano 


Miss Lou Caldwell, a most talented young 








proval of the Chopin group. Miss Durno is now a resident of Chi 
cago. She has been giving a series of recitals in the United States, 
and has everywhere met with warm appreciation.—-Toronto Globe, 
February 23, 1900. 

A veritable surprise was sprung upon the musical community on 


Miss Jeannette Durno, a talented 
took 
brilliant 

of the 


firmness and 


Thursday evening of last week by 
The 


George's 


piano soloist. her recital under notice, which 


St 


surprise at 
Hall, 
and a wonderfully 


She 


place in was in the revelation of her 


powers as an executant clear interpreter 


composition she rendered plays with authority, 


accentuation, while her other merits include a 


excellent metrical 
teclfnic, 
Saturday Night, February 24, 1900 


facile clarity phrasing and a vigorous style Toronto 


A large sized audience assembled last evening to hear Miss Jean 
nette Durno, the concert pianist, in the opening concert of the May 
Festival 

rhe opportunity of hearing so talented an artist as Miss Durno 
has not often been presented in Muskegon, and her well earned 


reputation was fully sustained both in the choice program and in the 


excellence of the renditions. Her superiority as a performer was 
evinced in her sympathetic interpretations of the difficult composi 
tions, transmitting the same to her audience so skillfully as to re- 
ceive enthusiastic recalls. Miss Durno showed a versatility of ex- 
pression rarely met with. At the close of the program the audience 
testified their appreciation and desire for continuance by a final 
recall gfter Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsody, to which Miss Durno grace- 
fully responded.—Muskegon News, May 23, 1900 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Florenza d@’Arona in Paris. 


ADAME D’ARONA is convalescing from a 
This, while dis- 





severe attack of influenza. 
turbing and annoying in regard to her busy 
life, was in a sense delightful, indicating as 
it did the high esteem and warm affection in which she is 
held The attentions she has received have been 


sufficient to restore either body or spirit. 


in Paris. 

Friends, new and old, pupils, parents, relatives, even ac- 
quaintances, seem to have vied with each other in the effort 
to make her feel at home and surrounded by consideration 
This is very encouraging and proves once more 
but simply 


and love 
that it 
how work is done, what results are wrought, that creates 


is not what one does or where one is, 


success 


Two young ladies only are favored with residence in 


d’Arona’s own home, but the others are never 


Homes are chosen for them, and they are con 


Madame 
neglected 
stantly looked after and cared for 

Miss Rulando, of New York, has just finished the teach 
ers’ course of training which is one of the features of Mad 
ame d’Arona’s school. 

Few people reaiize the importance of this course or the 
seriousness with which it is pursued. There are 288 ques 
test questions upon the theory of 
vocal music and upon its practice in teaching. The exam- 
inations are rigid and severe. The course consists of 176 
pages of solid matter, all indexed and ordered—it could 
not be better. One hundred lessons thoroughly passed con- 
stitutes the course. 

Twelve graduates have already been 

Among them are the following: 

H. V. Wetmore, 256 West Seventy-first 
New York; Miss Christine McCall, of Newark, N. J.; 
Miss Bumethe P. Cort, of Paterson, N. J.; Miss Mary 
Wall Wagner, of Eastman, Pa., leader there of the cathe- 
dral choir; Miss Mamie Clark, of Cedar Falls, Ia.; Miss 
Annie M. A. Barolet, of R. I.; Miss Estelle 
Sweet, of Brooklyn; Miss Agnes Morison, here 
Klineline, in the States; 
Jeanne d’Arona, 1219 Madison New York, 
Madame d’Arona’s daughter, now married 

A letter received from Mrs. H. A. Hall, of St. Paul, 


tions in the examinations ; 


made after this 
method 


Mrs street, 


Providence, 
in Paris; 
Miss 


and 


Miss Rulando, bere; Geo 
avenue, 


ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth, 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Royal 


| High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 











for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 


and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects: _— and theory. 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompaniments. 


Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FOR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 
SL 


FYTA KILESKI 


VIA 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


- 








Oratorios a specialty. 


Management of 


VICTOR THRANE, 


Decker Buliding, 
NEW YORK. 
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Minn., expresses the sentiment that the lessons taken from 
Madame d’Arona at Paris paid for the trip across. 

Among other news of pupils of this remarkable profes- 
sor, may be mentioned Miss Eva Howel, who sang Mar- 
guerite, in ‘Faust,’ at the Edinburgh Opera House, with 
success; Miss Edith Rulando, invited to sing in salons, in 
London, preparimg for an operatic début; Miss Agnes 
Morison, who, here in Paris, is constantly being tempted 
to sing professionally, but who will allow nothing to inter- 
fere with her finishing studies with d’Arona;, Miss V. 
Bonelle, who came to Paris to study with Paris professors, 
but who, seeing the marvelous improvement worked in the 
voices of two friends who had studied with d’Arona, put 
herself enthusiastically in her hands. 

Daughters of old time friends and comrades of d’Arona 
in Paris are coming to her to be taught; in fact, quite a 
stir is being made over her successful rentrée into Paris 
circles. That she has come to remain in the city is now 
settled, and pupils at home and abroad will do well to note 
the fact. Managers here are not forgetful of the great 
successes of a former artist, and her voice being young 
and beautiful, much is being done to induce Madame 
d’Arona to teach less and sing more. 





Virgil Piano School Recital. 


LARGE and appreciative audience assembled on Mon- 
day evening, June 4, at the Virgil Piano School, 29 
West Fifteenth street, for the piano recital given by Miss 
Louise Richards, a pupil of Claude Maitland Griffeth. 
Miss Richards was assisted by Miss Susan Beatrice Cogs- 
well, a young violinist, and C. Virgil Gordon, accompanist. 
The program was as follows: 





-Beethoven 
.Claassen 
Jackson 


Sonata, op. 13 
Romance ......-sscccsseeescccees 
WHE COGNOG, ciccccncediccscucesceecisecencognceséceseucsocqeevos 









Rhapsodie Hongroise Hauser 
Mazurka, op. 7, No. Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 7. No. Chopin 
Wales, OD. GO, NO, Boccccicccceve csvcccesvccccvcccsececoseccsoss Chopin 
An Old War Song...... edebl hawene vetaweuedecoedseseevenscess Ee 
Miss Richards. 
DINE .ccccsnnddode das tiaeenacavemsmeaennl Mendelssohn-Musin 
Bt SEB orcas gvcdsccvicsscécinccdgnestds tandedecetdectaredous aint-Saens 





Evening Star 
GOVOREE inccccccvcccccccccccccocccecccecccoocecescesedecceooesoeccoose a 
POE vnnccccovededdusdeanietndalesbeassberdtsveoseretensae™ 


Miss Richards. 

Miss Richards was especially pleasing in the Chopin 
numbers, which she rendered with a great deal of taste 
and expression. 

In the Romance, by Claassen, she displayed much feel- 
ing, and produced beautiful tone effect. The Valse Ca- 
price, by Jackson, and the Gavotte, by Saar, two attrac- 
tive numbers, were very daintily and prettily played. After 
the Polonaise, Miss Richards was recalled, and played 
“Pierrot,” by Arthur Foote. 

Miss Richards has been a pupil of the school for two 
years. Her playing, like that of all the other Virgil 
pupils illustrates the value of true and careful study. 

Miss Cogswell made a pleasing impression. She plays 
with ease and finish. showing marked ability in her inter- 
pretations. The Rhapsodie was given with much bril- 
liancy, her phrasing being especially excellent. The 
Musin arrangement of the “Spring Song” was played with 
delicacy and expression. After her last number, she re- 
sponded to an enthusiastic recall by playing the Wieniaw- 
ski Mazurka, with much spirit. 

Miss Cogswell is the happy possessor of a Storioni, 
made in 1787—Cremona. 


LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN, Neb., May 30, 1900. 


ITH the exception of a few commencement concerts, 

the musical season is at an end in Lincoln. The 

Philharmonic band will give free outdoor concerts in the 

public parks during the summer. Sufficient funds for the 

purpose have been subscribed by the citizens. Since the 

big Auditorium was built the band and orchestra have been 
frequently heard. 

Willard Kimbali, the director of the University School 
of Music, brought us, among other attractions, Hambourg 
and Petschnikoff. These artists were received with great 
enthusiasm by the music lovers. 

The large organ used at the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, is now in Lincoln. It was purchased by the alumni 
for use at the State University. Having this fine instru- 
ment, organ concerts will become a part of the regular 
musical enjoyment of the city 

Clarence Eddy was here this spring, when the great 
organ was heard publicly for the first time since its pur- 
@hase. More recently, Miss Morrill, of Rockford, II1., 
gave an organ recital under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale. The ladies’ chorus of the club also gave, on the 
same occasion, that new work of Jadassohn, “Midsummer 
Day.” 

Lincoln prides itself on keeping up to date with new 
music, but the ‘Persian Garden” was slow in reaching 
here. It was not heard until this spring, and then only 
because the Matinee Musicale had promised it to the as- 
sociate members. It was presented most satisfactorily by 
a quartet from St. Joseph, Mo., composed of Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, Mrs. Weakley, Mr. Farrell and Mr. Runcie. The 
club has dissolved for the summer, and the conservatories 
will soon close. A deadly quiet will then reign musically 
through the heated months. 

ANNIE L. MILLER. 





OR SALE.—School of music in Southern city; good 
patronage and fine prospects for able pianist. For 
particulars address Dewberry’s School Agency, Birming- 


ham, Ala 


Prince Regent Theatre at Munich. 


NE of the results of the complaints made re- 

specting the late Wagner performance at 

Bayreuth is a project for erecting a new 

theatre at Munich. The new theatre, which 

will be called the Prince Regent Theatre, is a building 

in one of the most beautiful] quarters of the city, not far 

from the River Isar, and bordered by well timbered streets 
and gardens. 

It will be used almost exclusively for Wagnerian opera, 
and it will resemble, as far as possible, both externally 
and internally, the Wagner Theatre of Bayreuth. On 
entering, and having passed the hall and crossed the foyer, 
the visitor will arrive in the hall destined for the audi- 
ence. This is arranged in the form of an ampitheatre, with 
the seats ascending in a gradual slope and ending with one 
row of boxes, among which is one for the King and one 
for the royal family. The seats are all of the same char- 
acter, and are all equally comfortable, and arranged in 
such a manner that the spectator, from any part of the 
hall, has a full view of the stage. Twelve doors, six on 


Roses,” a French chansonette, were both most artistically sung, but 
he did not this time respond to still enthusiastic encores.—Newark 
(N. J.) Advertiser, 

Gulick has received the following letters of congratula- 
tion from Clementine De Vere and Franklin Hooper: 

IT was very glad indeed to have the opportunity to hear Ear! 
Gulick sing on three different occasions during the exhibition of the 
Tissot paintings in the art gallery. It was a very great privilege, 
and I know of no voice that so touches the heart and at the same 
time satisfies the musical taste as that of Earl Gulick. His singing 
is sure to do a great deal of good wherever he goes.—Franklin W. 
Hooper, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 





Ear! has made wonderful progress, and his voice is more lovely 
than ever. He has my heartiest good wishes for a splendid future.— 
Clementine De Vere. 


Elizabeth Westgate. 


ISS ELIZABETH WESTGATE, the pianist, organ- 

ist and teacher, of Alameda and Oakland, Cal., has 

just closed the busiest season of her life. In conjunction 
with Alexander Stewart, the violin teacher, Miss Westgate 
has just given two pupil recitals, one of advanced students 
on June 1, and the other of the junior and intermediate 
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PRINCE REGENT THEATRE AT MUNICH. 


the right side of the house and six on the left, give ac- 
cess to the various parts of the auditorium. The light- 
ing of the hall will be from above in a large aperture in 
the ceiling. 

Of course the theatre will remain in the dark during 
the performance. Everything that can possibly distract 
the attention of the spectator will thus be removed. The 
proscenium arch, which will be of iron, will be as wide 
and high as that at the Court Theatre, so that the scenery 
of the latter can be used. It will be deeper, so as to per- 
mit more magnificent decorations and a more perfect 
illusion. The orchestra will be entirely invisible to the 
public. Neither the bows of the violinist nor the baton 
of the director will disturb the view of the stage. In 
addition, members of the orchestra have assigned to them 
two neighboring rooms, of the same temperature as the 
auditorium, in which to tune their instruments. The 
erection of the building has been committed to the house 
of Heilmann, and nothing will be omitted to make the 
work as near perfect as possible. 





Gulick. 


It has become quite unnecessary to go into details as to 
who “Gulick” is. New Yorkers know the boy soprano 
now, and his name and fame are traveling over the conti- 
nent. 

The Binghamton Choral Club have reproduced his pic- 
ture on the front page of their prospectus for the June 
Festival, others appearing being Grace Preston, Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Ernest Gamble, Van Yorx, Walker and 
Sherwood. 

Gulick will sing in Westerly, R. I., June 13; Cortland, 
N. Y., 13 and 14; with other affairs pending. Last Sunday 
he sang in the church where his parents were married and 
he was christened, South Ninth street and Marcy avenue, 
Brooklyn, and on Thursday night at the church, Amster- 
dam avenue and 155th street. Here is a recent Newark 
press notice: 

Earl Gulick, the boy soprano with the marvelous voice, at the 
Philo Club recital, sang Dudley Buck’s “In Thy Dreams” with ex- 
quisite art and perfect intonation, attacking the higher notes with 
precision and purity. His reception was so enthusiastic that a recall 
was demanded, when he sang “The Last Rose of Summer” with a 
sweetness rarely heard. His other numbers, “My Lassie” (for which 
Farl holds the composer’s tribute of “perfect” for his rendering, 
with her famous autograph), Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and “Petite 


grades on June 9. Both of these attracted very large au- 
diences. 

Miss Westgate now goes with her parents for a two 
months’ rest at Ladycroft, the summer home, which she 
has just built in the Santa Cruz Mountains. This teacher, 
besides having a very large class of piano and organ pupils, 
is organist and musical director of the First Unitarian 
Church, whose Sunday afternoon Vesper services under her 
direction have become famous on the Coast. She is also 
the music editor of the Daily Argus, and does much concert 
work during the year. 





Aime Lachaume. 


Aimé Lachaume, the distinguished French composer, 
sailed last Thursday on La Bretagne, for Paris, to ar- 
range for the production there of his opera, the title of 
which he keeps a secret until its production is announced 
Mr. Lachaume’s most pronounced success of late has been 
in the incidental music which he wrote for the “Sunken 
Bell,” produced by E. H. Southern. It is only lately that 
managers have been aware of Mr. Lachaume’s success in 
that line, and the young Frenchman has had so many de- 
mands upon his services of late that he will have to give up 
his vocal teaching and devote his entire time to composi- 


tion. 





A Mackay Musicale. 


A well attended musicale was given by Miss Mae D. 
Mackay, under the patronage of Mrs. F. D. Chase and Mrs. 
J. W. Sargent recently, at 328 West Twenty-third street. 
Those who took part were Dr. Nice, Miss Sargent, Miss 
May Gleason, Mrs. Ridler, Mr. Bergen, of the Inter-Col- 
legiate Church, of Harlem; J. W. Sargent, Miss Cooms 
and Miss Mackay. Miss Mackay is a stranger to New 
York musical circles, but her musicale was a success. 





J. Harry Wheeler goes to Chautauqua for the fourteenth 
season, in charge of the vocal music, taking several New 
York pupils with him. This season promises to be the best 
he has so far had. His New York season has been most 
satisfactory, and as man and teacher he is endearing him- 
self to a large class. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


— ) ee. 
Ellington SPINWYS 9 Covasvances’™ 
Valley Gem) : CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. — carsiogues FuRNSHED ON APPLICATION 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BB OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0, 
EASE 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Wiles snd Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Strast, 
MEW YORK. 


IANOS. 








Germany. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and ag oy cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an clegant house, with large garden She will re 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage whe 
come to Dresden for study. The purest Germans 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies 
families are welcome. References exchanged 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 187°.° 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 








; —_—__——— — ' CHARLES G. THOMAS 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar London and Leipsle Dipl n Music; Organist of 
° . . Ss 1 cht cl ot no 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- y Sars TION. SINGING, PIANO, ETC 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein | Sy s: Voice and ( terpoint. Highly ree- 
omn wy by Jadassohn ar thers Studio: Mar 


Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the | 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager | 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, DRESDEN. 

Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. | First-class family Pension. Highly recommend 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. ed. Kefined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 

Apnly for Catalogue. | by a cultivated English 'ady, with long experience 


abroad and a —, knowledge of German. Ad 
D. M. LEVETT, 


dress Miss G. FOR Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 
Season 1898-1899 and 1899-1900 with the 


STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
BERLIN. OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 


" eT r Crm 7 — Director of the Dresden Kotzeb 
VARETTE STEPANOFF, School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20. 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. Also Professor of Sing ing in the Dresden 
Conservato 


Arply WALPU RGIS STR., 


CONSERVATORY OF TFIUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr Blieefeld 
(study of parts); Julius L leban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser; Roya! Chamber- 
singer Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Apsorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperia) and Roya! Court Piarist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mabr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mra. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 
(cello); Granicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SLCHER, 
Vocal and Masico-Dramatic Teacher. 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to 6 P. M. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


renwal i8 (b roase), me rlin 





MapameE ELSE MATHIS 


Pianiste and Senches, 
29 Rfllow Strasse. Rerlis 





Bismarck Strasse, 724 | 20! 





DIRECTORS: 





COLOGNE-ON-THP 
; RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


Principal - 
PROFESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 





rhe s i brace menta ullsoloanda s t stru 
me | ‘ r h I Music and ( ~ch S 
al Scl s ed w t t a g an peratic singing There 
als a ning s ] ) . ers Ir ne " thes ts the are asses 
4 G ma erature al sine epla ng or mus ens t 
singing. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading orchestral p.a i” ) gz. & & Teach 
g staff sists of forty teachers 
Winter Term begins September 16; S n erm, Apr E trance exa 4 akes place 
r e sar lays at the Col ege (WV fstrasse 3-5 The vearly fees are 300 arks ($75) for piano 
v olin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($i tor a the other rchestra nstruments, an 400 
narks ($100) for solo singing 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22? Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor UUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY : Development in al! branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training fer the ones ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Speeiel training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Pret. Ludwig Bussier, Nans Pfitzner, rrot. 
B. Taubert. PIANO-Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Wye Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. EB. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING Prau Prof. AL Nicklass- 

empner, Frau Julie floeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Smanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Prot. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy ate w. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
Pranz Poenitz. ORGAN -Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 
c : from 125 Marks ($30) up te 500 Marks ($120) Annually- 


For the pianist, the 
the student, 





‘Factory at 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


singer, the teacher, 
the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicar Courizr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instre- 
ment produced at the present age. 


10 50 
Years Medals 
Guaranteed ef Honor 





Sele Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd, London, Celebrated Proto- 
Band Instruments. 

Special Agent, Corres t and Representative for 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 

Renowned Reed Instruments. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, "Cellos. 
Large Assortment of Double Bass. 

KARL MAYER. Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 
all Reed Instruments. 

Princival Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


Violas and 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Uses. 
Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are & 
Best instruments in the market, at the lewast 


nee 

CS FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjes ate 
known for their excellent qualities and low prign 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by @ 
best known makers. 

MOHREN’S Solo Violin Ros 

MATERIAL FOR VIOL IN "MAKERS and hee 
dreds of other Specialties, at Wmotusais am 
Rerait. 

Correspondence solicited. Exchange greated 
not entirely satisfactory. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Shee 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ge 
many, Austria, Sagiene. France, Italy, 


&c., are represente Largest supply heuse ty 
Orchestra and Milit Band Music. C 
Catalogues of music for every instrument 


combination supplied upon application. 

“Tux Merrrowomeg,” a monthly, published in te 
interest of the musical profession. Subserig 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents copy 
Contains each month a list of prises which av 
given away gratis. 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton 


Brother 





PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





| 
Concert and Theatrical Directioa: | 
| 
| 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, Londen and New York. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as directer with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important | 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 


| 

Stage Practice. | 

Care of Musical Courier | 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 





| Italian 


Italy. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanpi,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatery of Milan 


Specialty ia Voice Bullding and the Cerrestiea of 
Natural aad Acquired Defects. 
ELEGARCE OF STYLE ARTISTIC [FTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 14 Via Geribaildl. 
CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artista, 
and possessing the most Gattering autographs frem 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bofto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
aris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardet 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage practice. French. German 
epertory erms moderate 

i IA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 

wpe will be engaged, without extra char 
a t Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 


eh pen ITALY.—Board in private Italiae 


family ; 1 =y-y for constant practice in the 

language; ve to six francs per day, all included 

wines, service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Vis 
ondinelli (first floor), Florence 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal! mest widely circulated. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Fiute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, cory of Music, En- 
eumite RK, Elocution and Physical Culture; 

aon Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 





Prospectuses may be obtained through thegCenservatory. Pupils received at any time.’ ‘Consulta- 
tien hours frem 11 a. M. te 1 P. w 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio. 





Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad. can enter at any time during 
the Scnoot Yaar axp Somuce Teemu 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conse:vatory Building, where they can fereme 
their .tudies under the supervision of the Diresd 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Feurth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohde. 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 


PIANOS. _ ..... PIANOS. 


wrerinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaranty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PI ANO COMP ANY 
Noe. 107, 109 & I1! Bast Poarteonth Street. : 


MANUPACTURERS, 




















CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
cn ee Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
WAREROOMS: 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-5Sd Streets, New York City. | wew YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenue. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayenac. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“{CTMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A 














KNABE = 


tieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, ‘and 





paws appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 

Preferred by | any other make of piano offered to the public. 

the Leading Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 

Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Resvonsive Touch, 

Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and Artists. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











